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1S PREVENTED 


IN WARREN STOCK PUMPS... 


It’s a matter of plain, provable fact that Warren self-cleaning, 
non-binding impellers keep heavy stock on the go—year in and 
year out—prevent shutdowns—save maintenance. 





Special vanes keep stock from working behind the impeller 
and jamming the pump—an exclusive Warren feature that’s saved 
money for many a mill. 


Add this to the many other time-proved Warren features: 
large inlets, properly proportioned liquid passages, extra heavy 
shafts that prevent vibration, over-size bearings that keep down 
wear—and you have the best guarantee of long-term, trouble-free 
service. 


Your Warren representative will be glad to prepare recom- 
mendations on your requirements. Perhaps he can suggest a 
money-saving replacement. 


WARREN PUMPS 


WARREN STEAM PUMP CO. Incorporated 


WARREN, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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Make Fine Paper from Fruit Tree Prunings 


Arrangements Nearing Completion for Strong International Holding Cor- 
poration to License or Operate Eight or Ten Mills in Various Parts of 
the World — Will Make Book, Coated, Tissue and Cigarette Papers. 


Toronto, Ont., July 5, 1938—H. R. Petersen, R. 
J. Hart and T. Linsey Crossley have after two years 
of intensive survey, investigation and research, found 
not only that fine grades of paper can be made from 
prunings of fruit trees and forest slash, but that the 
quantity available is sufficient to warrant the erection 
of pulp and paper mills of considerable tonnage. 

While many know that pruning is necessary to 
produce good fruit few if any have given thought to 
the large quantity annually pruned. Careful surveys 
prove that in four areas in Canada and the United 
States there is available over 2,000,000 tons of wood 
yearly from this source, which will produce approxi- 
mately 600,000 tons of pulp. Time and labor are re- 
quired for cutting collection and destruction of these 
prunings, which is required by law, at great expense, 
accidental nuisance and damage to standing trees. 
Surveys show that from 1500 to 4000 Ibs. of prun- 
ings are produced per acre of orchard each year, and 
there are literally millions of acres of fruit lands, 
concentrated in closely planted areas, maintained with 
the greatest care and latest science and served by the 
best transportation systems. 

Surmounting many obvious difficulties, both tech- 
nical and economic, these Toronto men have applied 

for patents on their discovery in all the principal 
| countries. 

It may be asked what is to be gained by putting a 
new pulp on a market now suffering from over- 
capacity, unless it has qualities lacking in present 
pulps, and can be produced at a lower cost. The new 
raw material being an annual stationary waste can be 
laid down in the mill much cheaper than present raw 
materials. Fruit Tree Prunings fibre, being akin to 
the famous “Esparto” fiber produces a superior sheet. 
Lines produced will include book, coated, magazine, 
bible, air mail, tissues and cigarette papers. 


Factors in the Low Cost of Prunings Pulp 


The first consideration is in capital charges. When 
a pulp mill is built it must be provided with timber 
limits, and thereby hangs many a tale of questionable 
woodland politics. The limits have to be cruised and 
surveyed. For at least a year before the mill is pro- 
ducing and annually thereafter, there is the huge 
woods outlay, roads, camps, labor; stumpage dues, 
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taxes for fire prevention; cutting, hauling and river 
driving. Capital charges for equipment for barking, 
grinding and chipping with the attendant labor, pow- 
er and depreciation charges. With the new raw mate- 
rial none of these cost factors enters. In direct com- 
parison, the fruit grower in the course of his natural 
operations has for generations plowed, fertilized, 
cultivated and sprayed his trees to protect them and 
to produce healthy wood which in turn produces good 
fruit. This is without cost to the mill. The fruit 
grower prunes and places the cuttings at the ends of 
the orchard rows, where they are usually burned. 
It is here that the first cost to the mill appears under 
the new process. The grower at this time of year, 
after a winter of little or no income is glad to earn 
new income by baling and hauling the prunings to 
the mill or rail siding. He seldom has to draw five 
miles, over first class highways, built at no direct 
cost to the mill. Railway fruit sidings are not in use 
at this season. Cars may be loaded, taken to the mill 
quickly, seldom more than 25 miles, dumped and re- 
turned to the sidings. The two Canadian Railways 
will find a large source of new business in these in- 
dustries. Because the crop areas are stationary, there 
is little change from year to year in these conditions, 
except in greater efficiency and lower costs,—in 
marked contrast to forest conditions where operations 
must be extended each year and new facilities 
created. 


The Pulp Has New Valuable Properties 


By reason of certain conditions such as age of 
branches and twigs, and the fact that the process 
produces pulp without barking, chipping or grinding, 
the fiber obtained differs in several important respects 
from that obtained from the main trunk after bark- 
ing, chipping or grinding. 

Printing and book papers require whiteness, opac- 
ity, good printing surface and resistance to folding 
and handling. The paper maker can do a lot to pro- 
duce a paper with these qualities but the determining 
factor is chiefly the character of the fiber he has to 
deal with. Fruit tree prunings have been found to 
provide a fiber that can be used to make superior 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Wausau Paper Mills Resume Production 


After Shutdown on May 29 Due to Loss of Power Plant By Flood, Wausau 
Paper Mills Started Operations June 27 — Listing Denied Independent 
Union—Pulp Wood Shipments By Railroad Lower—Other Mill News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Appceton, Wis., July 5, 1938—Production was re- 
sumed by the Wausau Paper Mills Company, Bro- 
kaw, Wis., Monday, June 27, after a shutdown 
since May 29, when its hydro-electric plant and a 
portion of a concrete dam collapsed. Three hun- 
dred workers were back at their jobs. Water and 
part of the power are being supplied from an old 
wooden dam abandoned in 1923, and rebuilt during 
the last three weeks by mill employees. The remain- 
ing power is being purchased. Plans for rebuilding 
the power plant and the concrete dam have not been 
agreed upon as yet, according to W. B. Clements, 
general manager of the company. 


Wisconsin & Michigan R.R. Suspended 


Operations were suspended June 30 by the Wis- 
consin and Michigan Railroad, whose lines ran be- 
tween Menominee and Iron Mountain, Mich. The 
railroad will be abandoned under an o:der issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and_ its 
equipment will be sold. 

The line was started in 1862 by the Peshtigo Lum- 
ber Company, and it hauled pulp wood for many 
years to supply paper mills in the vicinity, as well 
as for reshipment to other mills. The line also served 
Quinnesec, Mich., the railroad shipping point for the 
Kimberly-Clark Company’s mill at Niagara, Wis. 
For the past several years the line has been mainly 
a connecting link between the Ann Arbor car ferry 
terminal at Menominee and the Soo Line. Lack of 
sufficient revenue in the face of truck competition 
and changing conditions caused its abandonment. 


Tomahawk Paper Reports Business Fair 


Business activity during the last year was reported 
as “fair” by S. V. Bugge, general manager, at the 
annual meeting of stockholders of the Tomahawk 
Kraft Paper Company, Tomahawk, at Wausau, Wis., 
last week. The officers expressed optimism for the 
future, however. 

Out of a total of 1,300 stockholders, a fair pro- 
portion were represented at the meeting. The an- 
nual meeting of the directors also was held, with the 
following attending: A. L. Kreutzer, president; H. 
C. Fitz, secretary-treasurer; Mr. Bugge, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; C. C. Yawkey, D. C. Ev- 
erest, F. K. McPherson, Henry Thompson of Mil- 
waukee, Ben Alexander of Chicago, and J. S. Cow- 
ley, Chicago, sales manager. 


Engineers of Kimberly-Clark Meet 


The Engineers’ Club of Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, Neenah, Wis., held its annual picnic Wednes- 
day, June 29, at the Oshkosh Power Boat Club at 
Oshkosh, Wis. George Spalding, president, was in 
charge of a program dedicated to C. W. Nelson, 
chief engineer, who celebrated his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with the company July 1. Members of the 


club presented several acts depicting interesting in- 
cidents during Mr. Nelson’s association with Kim- 
berly-Clark. Congratulations were extended him by 
I’, J. Sensenbrenner, president, and Ernst Mahler, 
executive vice-president. The club, through J. T. 
Whelan, presented Mr. Nelson with a gift. 


Listing Denied Independent Union 


Listing was denied by the Wisconsin Labor Re- 
lations Board last week of an independent union of 
employees of the Peavey Paper Products Company, 
Ladysmith, Wis. The board said it was not con- 
vinced that company officials would not dominate 
the union. A hearing on the application was held 
at Ladysmith, June 17. 


Pulpwood Shipments By Rail Lower 


Pulpwood moving into Appleton, Wis., via rail- 
road has shown a marked decline. Officials attribute 
this not only to the usual summer lag but also to a 
slackening of production in the mills. Volume has 
fallen off heavily since early in May. A pickup is 
expected in late August or early September. 


Lewis-Jaeger Nuptials 


Philip A. Lewis, foreman at the Badger-Globe 
mill of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 
Wis., and Miss Marion Jaeger of Neenah, were mar- 
ried June 30 at the parsonage of St. Margaret Mary 
Catholic church. They are spending their honey- 
moon in New York City and at Niagara Falls. 


No Lost-Time Accidents in 54 Days 


Operations have been conducted at the Kimber- 
ly-Clark Corporation’s mill at Kimberly, Wis., for 
54 days without a lost-time accident, according to 
a report made by Dudley Cochrane of the personnel 
department at the monthly safety meeting June 29. 
Approximately 250 employees were present. Mr. 
Cochrane invited suggestions that would help attain 
a record of 100 perfect days. Harold Heller, super- 
intendent of the chlorine department, also gave a 
talk emphasizing what training and practice can do 
towards safety. 

The superintendent and foremen of the Kimber- 
ly mill held their annual outing last week at a farm 
near Little Chute, Wis. The time was devoted to 
softball, tennis and horseshoe pitching, followed by 
a supper. 


Train, Smith To Move Boston Office 
30ston, Mass., July 4, 1938—Train, Smith Com- 


pany, dealer in paper manufacturers’ supplies, an- 
nounces the removal of its Boston office which was 
at 261 Franklin street, to its main plant at Maple 
and Summer streets, Chelsea, Mass., effective July 
1, 1938. The telephone number is Chelsea 0107. The 
cable address remains “Trainsmith,”’ Boston. 
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Abitibi Receiver and Government Confer 


Minister of Lands Heenan States Ontario Government Is Anxious to Take 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co. Out of Bankruptcy — Agreement Made Last 
Year Still Open — Abitibi Earnings for May $285,264 — Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., July 4, 1938—A conference was 
held in Toronto during the past week in regard to 
the extension of the agreement between the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Limited, and the On- 
tario government. G, T. Clarkson, receiver of Abiti- 
bi Company, Hon. Mitchel Hepburn, Premier of 
Ontario, and Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Lands 
and Forests for the province, were present. Mr. Hep- 
burn stated that a renewal of the agreement would 
stand open as ‘‘a matter of principle.” Mr. Heenan 
added that the Ontario government was extremely 
anxious that the Abitibi Company should be taken 
out of bankruptcy as soon as possible and, to this 
end, the offer made a year ago will remain open. 
The agreement announced on June 24, 1937, pro- 
vided among other things that the company must 
have its long idle plants at Espanola and Sturgeon 
Falls in production, at least in part, by 1940 or its 
assets in these enterprises such as timber limits, 
power and operating rights, must be put up for sale. 
The agreement also provided that the Abitibi re- 
organization must be acceptable to the provincial 
government and must be consummated within the 
year. The year ended on June 24, 1938. 


Earnings for May 


According to G. T. Clarkson, Toronto, receiver 
and manager of the Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, the earnings for May, prior to charges 
for depreciation and bond interest amounted to $285,- 
264 as compared with $406,144 for May, 1937. Ship- 
ments of newsprint in May, 1938, amounted to 25,- 
412 tons as compared with 22,001 in April, 1938, and 
40,223 in May, 1937. Shipments of bleached sulphite 
in May, 1938, amounted to 3,000 tons as compared 
with 2,841 tons in April, 1938, and 5,601 tons in 
May, 1937. It was expected that the shipments of 
bleached sulphite in June would be about 1,900 tons 
and that the shipments of newsprint during the past 
month would total 26,000 tons. 


Sturgeon Falls Mill May Reopen 


The plant at Sturgeon Falls, Ont., which belongs 
to the Abitibi Power & Paper Company, Limited, 
Toronto, and has been idle for several years, may 
be partly put in commission again on a cooperative 
basis if negotiations which have been carried on by 
a group of former employes are successful. The 
newsprint plant has three Fourdriniers, the ground 
wood mill, twenty-four grinders and ten wet ma- 
chines, and the sulphite two digesters and two wet 
machines. The Sturgeon Falls plant has been the 
subject of offers by two or three concerns during 
the past two years but without material results. The 
current move by employes has been under way for 
some time. Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Lands 
and Forests for Ontario, states that he has been 
sitting in on the negotiations between the former 
employe group and the Abitibi receiver as an ob- 


server. Any deal made would require the approval 
of his department. 

W. H. Gibbs, head of the Sturgeon Falls syndi- 
cate says they propose to operate only nine grinders 
but eventually will be stepped up. Several orders for 
ground wood pulp have already been received from 
large American concerns The sulphite and newsprint 
departments will not be rehabilitated for the present. 
The mill has been closed since 1930 as it has gen- 
erally been regarded as a “high cost” mill. 


Drifting Pulpwood Recovered 


Fourteen thousand cords of pulpwood, which broke 
away from storage at the mouth of the big Pic river, 
near Heron Bay, Ont., a few days ago, have been 
ninety-five per cent rounded up in Lake Superior 
and again the wood is in booms at Peninsula Harbor, 
says A. L. Johnson, President of the General Timber 
Company, Port Arthur, Ont., owner of the logs. 
The pulpwood is now being held in storage at the 
mouth of the river preparatory to movement by raft 
to the Marathon Paper Mills, Ashland, Wis. Rivers 


swollen by recent rains caused the scattering of the 
pulpwood. 


Empire Wallpapers Reports 


At the annual meeting of Empire Wallpapers, 
Limited, Toronto, which is a sales subsidiary of 
Canadian Wallpaper Manufacturers, Limited, share- 
holders were informed that operations of the latter 
organization were satisfactory. A declaration of a 
dividend of one dollar for the past year on Class A 
and B stocks, recommended by the directors, was ap- 
proved. Arnold Ashton, president, reviewing the 
record of the past year stated that increased costs 
that were not made up by a corresponding increase 
in average price, coupled with interference to opera- 
tions due to transfer of business to Stauntons, 
Limited, Leaside, were adverse influences. While net 
profits shown in the statement were larger than a 
year ago, a substantial write-off on machinery, etc. 
occurred in the previous year. Allowing for this, 
net in the past year was down $7,648. During the 
year the seven per cent bonds were replaced by four 
per cent bonds. 


Safety Association Meeting 


At a meeting of the Safety Association held in Port 
Arthur, Ont., Earl Hutchinson, vice chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, pointed out that 
accidents were principally due to defective ways, 
works and machinery in camps and to carelessness. 
Owing to augmented activity in the pulpwood line 
since 1934, accidents in this type of industrial work 
had been sharply on the increase. In 1934 there were 
38,000 accidents in timber camps in Ontario while in 
1937 they numbered 70,582. Accidents in the indus- 
try so far this year are slightly below the total for 
the corresponding period in 1937. 
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Chicago Paper Merchants More Optimistic 


Slight Improvement in Midwest Paper Trade Encourages Merchants and 
Mill Representatives — Debate and Test Paper Containers — Industry 
Shows Wage Declines—Paper Stock Market Weak — Other Trade News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, Ill., July 5, 1938—During the past two 
weeks Chicago paper merchants and mill represen- 
tatives have experienced a slightly better general con- 
dition and have almost unanimously reiterated their 
belief that the industry is in fair shape for business 
improvement just ahead. Some slight increase in ton- 
nage has been reported by the kraft interests where 
conditions seem to be righting themselves, after the 
readjustments a short time ago. Sulphite bond rep- 
resentatives have noted a widening in demand and 
increased volume of orders. The rag content bond 
interests are reconstructing a sales position based on 
the downward revision of prices a week ago which, 
in Chicago at least, is considered a more or less nor- 
mal readjustment in line with what has happened in 
other lines. Book papers are in a more or less hectic 
condition according to reports although published 
prices are expected early next week to give a more 
firm basis to the present situation. The board market 
is little changed. Some increase in demand was noted 
during the week in the groundwood and newsprint 
divisions of the trade. The waste paper market con- 
tinues very unsatisfactory locally although there are 
reports that some lines are firming up in response 
to the general feeling of optimism which seems to 
characterize the Chicago market at the present 
moment. 


Debate Use of Paper Containers 


While the merits of paper containers for milk 
are being studied in Chicago, a federal grand jury 
investigation is being opened to determine if the fact 
that Chicago’s milk comes in glass bottles instead of 
fabricated containers has anything to do with milk 
prices. 

Subpoenas have been issued calling upon the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company to produce all corre- 
spondence relating to milk bottles and containers 
it has had with the board of health, the University 
of Illinois, Associated Milk Dealers and some of the 
largest milk companies. Presentation of evidence to 
the grand jury will begin July 8. 


Tests Three Types of Paper Containers 


Meanwhile, a summary of tests made on three 
types of paper milk containers has been submitted 
to Chicago’s board of health inasmuch as such con- 
tainers must meet board of health standards. Of the 
three types of containers studied, one is formed and 
coated with paraffin immediately before filling while 
another was prefabricated and pre-paraffined. The 
third type is pre-fabricated and coated with paraffin 
by the manufacturer. Investigators presenting the 
facts to the Chicago health board have listed several 
paper mills to examine stocks at various stages of 
production. It is reported that several thousand fin- 
ished containers were examined and most of them 
were found to be sterile or extremely low in bac- 
teria content. “It was found possible to make paper 


that is practically sterile”, the report states. ‘During 
the process of manufacture microorganisms are de- 
stroyed.” The health board suggests that if paper 
is to be widely used in making of milk containers 
“the manufacturers themselves must establish some 
control over the industry for the protection of the 
consumer.” 


Industry Shows Wage Declines 


The paper industry in the seventh federal reserve 
district followed along closely with other industries 
in the non-durable goods classification during the 
week of May 15 as compared to April 15. The paper 
and printing firms, 750 of them in the States of Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, re- 
ported 71,828 wage earners for the week ending 
May 15, with a total of earnings amounting to $1,- 
947,000 for the period. The figures for wage earn- 
ers are 3.5 per cent less than for April 15 and 4.2 
per cent less with reference to earnings. For the 
entire group the number of wage earners declined 
3.1 per cent while the total earnings declined 4.5 per 
cent. 


Merchants Escape New Taxes 


The Special Sessions of the Illinois Legislature ad- 
journed sine die on June 30 without passing any of 
the legislation which was giving some concern to 
the paper industry in this State. The producer’s sales 
tax, H.B.28, and the “use tax”, H.B.87, were both 
caught in the final last-minute legislative jam and 
failed to even receive consideration. The former 
would have changed the status of the Illinois sales 
tax to make the printer, advertising concern and 
lithographer the retailer of tangible merchandise and 
thus taxable. He is not now taxable under recent 
court decisions which classify, such business as 
“service”. The latter tax would have affixed a 3 per 
cent charge on all taxable items bought outside the 
State and heretofore not taxable because of inter- 
state commerce limitations. The paper industry can 
look for no further excitement in Jllinois until the 
General Session next January. 


Waste Paper Market Weak 


Some idea of the weak condition of Chicago’s 
waste paper market is indicated in local price quota- 
tions, i.e., Chicago dealers buying prices. Mixed pa- 
per, No. 1 mixed clean, boxboard and No. 2 book 
stock are all quoted at .05 per 100 pounds while 
folded news and old containers are .10 per 100 
pounds. No. 1 Book Stock is ranging between 30 
and 40 cents while white news blanks are listed be- 
tween 60 and 70 and No. 1 white shavings are 90 
to 1.15. Prices paid by mills, f.o.b. Chicago per 
ton for June ran $3.00 per ton for No. 1 mixed and 
boxboard and $5.00 per ton for news and old con- 
tainers with overissue news at $6.50. White news 
blanks were bought at $21.00 and No. 1 soft white 
shavings at $34.00. 
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Financial News of Pulp and Paper Industry 


Mead Corp. Net Earnings for Quarter $63,519—Bird & Son Pay $200,000 
Semi-Annual Bonus—Masonite Reports Net Profit of $1.33 Per Common 
Share — Ruberoid Acquires Vermont Asbestos Assets — Other News. 
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SP Oe BOONE TR. ccc cs ccecsnceene 13% 12 13% 
Sy NONE FOO con aces encevaeseceens 7% 6 7% 
ee At I We Ms i ea cuma wa dieweeew eee 947% 86 9014 
Rec te Se ia: Ble 6 6 6400 600s 0vesa canes 172 172 172 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
High, Low and Last for the Week Ending July 6, 1933 


High Low Last 
American Box Board Co........ccccccccsecs 10 8% 10 
Me kat ua 5 65s s alsae ke «ae aie aeons 30 26 29 
Ree DUO MOE. 5 00600 vncseweesics eves 30 29% 30 
le I Ena 0066s ev csenedceeccesceces 4 3 3% 
TE: aR ee iain sca ay sacenckecnn aes 6% 5% 5% 





Mead Corp. Reports Earnings 


The Mead Corporation reports that for twelve 
weeks ended on June 11, net income after minority 
interest was $63,519, equal after dividend require- 
ments on preferred stock, Series A, to 31 cents each 
on 49,300 shares of $5.50 preferred stock, Series B. 
In corresponding weeks of last year, net income 
after minority interest was $606,854, equal after 
dividend requirements on both issues of preferred 
stock to 85 cents each on 619,374 common shares. 
Twenty-four weeks ended on June 11: Net income, 
$217,459, approximately equal to dividend require- 
ments on both issues of preferred stock. This com- 
pared with net income of $1,157,569, or $1.67 a 
common share, for twenty-four weeks ended on June 


12, 1937. 


Bird Employees Get Bonus 


East WALPOLE, Mass., July 5, 1938.—Two thou- 
sand employees of Bird & Son divided about $200,- 
000 June 30 in the payment of a semi-annual service 
bonus. Employees from two to five years’ standing 
received two percent of their earnings, and those of 
five and over, four percent. 

The president of the company, in making the an- 
nouncement before the award, stated that while busi- 
ness conditions hardly warrant the bonus payment, 
the company is hopeful that business will incredse 
during the coming six months. 


Taken Over by Ruberoid 


Operation of the extensive asbestos mining and 
milling properties at Eden, Vt., heretofore conducted 
by Vermont Asbestos Corporation, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Ruberoid Company, manufacturers of 
building products, will be carried on hereafter under 
the name of Vermont Asbestos Mines, division of 
the Ruberoid Company, it was announced last week 
by Herbert Abraham, president of Ruberoid. 

The change, authorized at a recent meeting of the 
directors, was effected by liquidation of Vermont 
Asbestos Corporation and distribution of its assets 
to the Ruberoid Company as sole stockholder. The 
purpose, Mr. Abraham said, was to simplify admin- 
istration and to relate the name of the Vermont 


asbestos property more directly to that of the Ruber- 
oid Company. 


Masonite Reports $798,623 Profit 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wausau, Wis., July 5, 1938—Masonite Corpora- 
tion reported a net profit of $798,623 for the ten 
periods ended June 4 of its 13-period fiscal year. 
This was after taxes and charges, or equal after 
preferred dividend requirements to $1.33 earned 
on the common stock. 

This compares with a net income of $1,318,081, or 
$2.29 per common share, in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1937. The company manufactures insulation 
board at its plants at Laurel, Miss. 


Textile Paper Tube Co. Incorporates 


Fatt River, Mass., June 27, 1938—The Textile 
Paper Tube Company, Inc., 145 Globe street, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $24,000; 
240 shares $100 each, and 2,700 common shares 
having no par value. Oliver H. Jackson, Jr., is presi- 
dent and treasurer, Bertha A. Gardner, clerk, and 
Lex King Souter and others are the rest of the 
incorporators. 


Wholesale Paper Index 87.5 for April 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasuincton, D. C., July 6, 1938—Taking 1926 
at 100, the wholesale index number for paper and 
pulp for April of this year was 87.5 compared with 
88.8 in March and 93.9 in April of last year, accord- 
ing to tabulations of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





Schumacher Profit $33,500 


Schumacher Wall Board Corporation report for 
the year to April 30, net income of $33,500, equal to 
$1.18 each on 28,510 preferred shares, against $55,- 
228, or $1.88 a share on 29,410 preferred shares in 
preceding year. 
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Obituary 


Alexander J. Marcuse 


Alexander J. Marcuse, 73, president of the Gen- 
eral Paper Company, Pomeroy, Pa., and treasurer 
of the Bedford Pulp and Paper Company, died June 
30 at his home at 555 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Mr. Marcuse began his business career with the 
Hasker & Marcuse Manufacturing Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., manufacturers of cans. When that com- 
pany was acquired by the American Can Company 
in 1901, Mr. Marcuse came to New York as sales 
manager of the Atlantic district, which position he 
held until 1912, when he became vice president of 
the West Disinfecting Company of Long Island City, 
N. Y. At his death, he was also treasurer and direc- 
tor of the Hydro-Electric Corporation of Virginia. 
His wife, the former Miss Dolly Emerich, has been 
active in New York charitable work for many years. 

Surviving are his wife, a sister, Mrs. Sadie M. 
Kirsh, and three brothers, Isaac J., Milton E. and 
Moses M. Marcuse. 


Robinson Y. Russell 





Robinson Y. Russell, retired president of the Rus- 
sell Box Company in Chelsea, Mass., philanthropist 
and a pioneer in large-scale paper box manufactur- 
ing, died June 27 from injuries caused by a fall 
three weeks ago. He was in his ninetieth year. 

Mr. Russell was a native of Manchester, N. H. 
He learned the printing trade in Lancaster, N. H., 
and moved to Lynn in 1870. He married Frances 
A. Rowell in 1870. In 1888 he founded the Russell 
Box Company in Saugus. The business was moved 
to Lynn in 1900, and to Chelsea three years later. 

Mr. Russell was a member of the Central Congre- 
gational Church and was active in Y.M.C.A. af- 
fairs. He leaves two sons, Harlow Russell of Chel- 
sea, and Waldo Bruce Russell of Saugus, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Harriet Russell Hart of Lynn, for- 
mer member of the House of Representatives. 

Services were held at Central Congregational 
Church. Burial was in Pine Grove Cemetery. 


Mrs. Herman J. Finder 


Mrs. Herman J. Finder, wife of Mr. Finder, the 
president of Prairie State Paper Mills, Joliet Illi- 
nois, and also president of Aetna Waste Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago, passed away in Chicago on June 22, 
1938. Funeral was held at Chicago on June 24. 

Mrs. Finder is survived by Mr. Finder and two 
sons, Jerome and Alan. 


Blake, Moffatt & Towne Open Reno Office 


Reno, Nev., June 27, 1938—Blake, Moffatt & 
Towne, wholesale paper company, opened a branch 
in Reno early in June, it was announced by J. H. 
Leatherman, manager at Sacramento. The Reno of- 
fice will be located at East Second and East streets, 
and will be in charge of J. N. Moore, who has been 
with the company for fourteen years and has been 
resident salesman here for the last eighteen months. 


YEAR 


Work of the Import Committee 


The decision of the United States Customs Court 
that vat lined board imported at Buffalo from Cana- 
da for use in the manufacture of wallboard is duti- 
able at the higher rate for vat lined board was sus- 
tained by the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals on an appeal by the importers. The 
test case involves several hundred later shipments, 
all being held for duty at 30 percent and not admitted 
at 10 percent as claimed by the importers. Under the 
Canadian reciprocal trade agreement, however, this 
board will henceforth be dutiable at 15 percent. In 
this case as in all Customs Court cases, the Import 
Committee of the American Paper Industry has co- 
operated with Government Ofhcials by providing wit- 
nesses from the paper industry whenever needed. 

Twenty-eight cases involving shipments of Ger- 
man sensitized photographic paper were decided by 
the United States Customs Court in favor of the im- 
porter on the basis that there was a controlled market 
in Germany for such paper, and therefore no freely 
offered value on which to compute the duty. 

A petition for remission of penalty duties for a 
shipment of kraft wrapping paper at Houston which 
was held to have been undervalued, was granted on 
the basis that there was no intent to defraud by the 
importer. 

The court held that imitation stained glass paper 
imported from Germany at Peoria, Ill., had been 
valued at only half of the true foreign dutiable value. 

A case initiated in 1935 at Bridgeport, Conn., in- 
volving the dutiability of imitation gold beaters skins 
has been decided, the court holding that six ship- 
ments were dutiable as greaseproof paper, and not 
duty free as gold beaters skins. 


Hammermill Celebrates 40th Birthday 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Erie, Pa., July 5, 1938—Fifteen hundred employes 
of the Hammermill Paper Company met June 25 at 
Glenhill Farm, the home of President and Mrs, Ernst 
R. Behrend of Hammermill Paper Company for a 
celebration of the company’s fortieth anniversary. 
Preceding the picnic was a parade arranged wholly 
by the mill employees of the company and num- 
bering more than 600 automobiles. 

The president of the Erie paper plant and one of 
its founders spoke to the entire personnel of the com- 
pany after Mayor Charles R. Barber of Erie told 
President Behrend that Erie was fortunate that Ham- 
mermill had decided to locate here and that Ham- 
mermill had always recognized its responsibility in 
the community’s life. Mayor Barber predicted fu- 
ture years of prosperity for the Hammermill. 

In the formal part of Hammermill’s fortieth an- 
niversary celebration and program honoring long- 
time employees, Mr. Behrend, Mayor Barber, Dr. 
Otto F. Behrend, Mrs. E. R. Behrend, Norman W. 
Wilson and Harry S. Harcourt, employee of Ham- 
mermill for 38 years, spoke from the platform in 
the grove of Glenhill Farm south of Wesleyville— 
the home of Hammermill’s president and Mrs. Behr- 
end. 

Special recognition in the program was given to 
some 275 men and women who have been with the 
company from 20 to 40 years. Sixty-seven persons 
who reach the 20-year mark in 1938 were presented 
with watches or shares of Hammermill stock. 


July 7, 1938 


Some Answers for “Puzzled” 


In the issue of June 23, 1938 under the caption 
“Who Can Answer?”’, the Paper TRADE JOURNAL 
published a rather interesting letter by ‘“‘Puzzled” 
regarding the low prices prevailing in the paper 
industry. Some answers to this letter are printed 
herewith which should furnish food for reflection. 


WEAK MINDED CHUMPS 
DEAR PUZZLED: 

Your question, “Who Can Answer ?”, is a sane and 
timely question, which deserves the serious consid- 
eration of every paper manufacturer in the U. S. 
Actually, you are too much of a gentleman to indict 
us for being the weak-minded chumps that you know 
us to be. 

If Ed Wynn knew many paper mill executives, he 
would abdicate his title of “Perfect Fool”, and dis- 
tribute his funny hats among us. How they would 
fit !! 

I have known mill officials to condemn their super- 
intendents for using too much alum as a “cure-all” 
instead of checking his beaters and jordans, and 
those same fellows will turn right back to the office 
and cut prices as a solution to their sales problems. 
What would you think of a doctor who handed you 
an aspirin for all your aches and pains? That’s the 
way I feel about some mill managers. 

As I am writing this, June 27, there has been a 
decided advance in the stock market; F.D.R. is going 
to spend 5 billion (which isn’t hay), zinc and lead 
prices advance, steel scrap has had two raises. And 
what do the smart boys in the paper business do? 
They cut prices of all book and coated grades! Peo- 
ple that do such tricks have no license to criticize 
F.D.R., John Lewis, Hitler, or anyone else! 

The majority of buyers of all grades do not want 
us to quote below-costs prices for paper. They want 
us to make reasonable profits so that we can con- 
stantly improve our products. All they ask is to have 
stabilized paper prices and to feel confident that they 
are buying on a comparable basis with their com- 
petitors. Paper mill sales managers call the remain- 
ing “chiselers”, but you can’t chisel a jelly-fish. The 
mills have always educated them to the fact that if 
they shop around just a little, that they can buy 
cheaper. 

You can count on the fingers of your two hands 
the mills that consistently make fair profits, and with 
a brief analysis of these mills you will note that they 
have made their paper better, and have done a con- 
structive job of selling. That leaves about 500 other 
mills which are more than half asleep, or mentally 
sick from weak livers. 

Some day the holders of stocks, bonds, and mort- 
gages on paper mills are going to get disgusted, kick 
out the jelly-fish, and then we will no longer be the 
laughing stock of every paper merchant, printer, and 
consumer of paper. 

Until then, and hoping I don’t see you in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, I am 

Yours truly, 
Puzz.ep, II (Too) 
MERCHANDIZING ABILITY LACKING 
PuzzLepD: 

In reply to your inquiries published in the June 23, 

1938 issue of the PAPER TRADE JouRNAL, the Pur- 
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chasing Agent is presuming to quote selected para- 
graphs from his diary. 

Compared with most heavy industries the capital 
investment required in the pulp and paper industry 
per dollar of sales income is high. 

Replacement and maintenance charges are com- 
paratively high. Obsolescence and depreciation allow- 
ances have been inadequate to cover the ultimate costs 
of operation. ; 

Improvements made in established properties ac- 
tually cost more than estimates—which is particularly 
the experience in the building of new mills—resulting 
in a serious depletion of working capital ; or too high 
a debt burden or both for the property to afford. 

In periods of “good” business not enough cash is 
set aside to reduce the burden of debt or to build up 
working capital to meet the requirements of less 
profitable and poor times. 

Financial pressure in some form therefore, is an 
important factor in creating unstable markets and 
otherwise unexplainable fluctuations in prices. 

Furthermore, merchandising ability and experience 
is lacking in the industry which habitually devotes 
too much managerial time to less important matters. 

The industry manufactures efficiently—is a poor 
banker and is deficient in the understanding of mar- 
ket and merchandising: problems. 

Therefore, oftentimes it’s a case of the tail wag- 
ging the dog. 

PURCHASING AGENT 


Crystal Waxed Paper Makes Air Premiere 


Crystal Waxed Paper, a product of the Crystal 
Tissue Company, Middletown, Ohio, made its radio 
premiere this month over WLW in Cincinnati, and 
featuring one of America’s favorite news commen- 
tators, Paul Sullivan. The Crystal newscast, which 
is heard on Saturday nights at 11 p.m. will be con- 
tinued throughout the warm weather months when 
waxed paper sales are at their peak. 

Use of radio to reach the public is another in a 
series of advertising and sales promotion activities 
planned for Crystal Waxed Paper. Over the past 
two years the company has been strengthening its 
distribution and now feels itself in a position to 
appeal to the consuming public. Initial interest in 
the Crystal program has been very high and ad- 
vance sales reports indicate that the use of radio is 
greatly stimulating demand for Crystal Waxed Pa- 
per. Both the 10 cent and 25 cent sizes are being 
featured in radio advertising. 








Scangreaseproof Curtails Production 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., July 6, 1938—The Scan- 
greaseproof cartel comprising Scandinavian and Fin- 
nish producers of greaseproof paper has decided to 
curtail production by 50 percent in view of the ex- 
tremely unfavorable market conditions for wrap- 
ping paper, according to reports from the office of 
the American Consulate Helsinki. Production of 
greaseproof has decreased so much that in certain 
mills belonging to the cartel production is only 30 
percent of normal, while the average for the associa- 
tion has dropped to between 40 and 50 percent. Cur- 
tailments were previously effected by the association. 
The new decision calls for a curtailment of 50 per- 
cent. 
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Cardboard, Not Made in Paper Mills 


Employment and production in the “Cardboard, 
Not Made in Paper Mills” industry, increased con- 
siderably in 1937 as compared with 1935, according 
to preliminary figures compiled from returns of the 
recent Biennial Census of Manufacturers released 
today by Director William L. Austin, Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 


The number of wage earners in this industry in- 
creased 39.5 per cent, from 628 in 1935 to 876 in 
1937, and their wages increased 27 per cent, from 
$640,592 to $813,612. 


The value of products made in this industry in 
1937 amounted to $5,378,732, a gain of 45.6 per cent 
over $3,694,423 reported for 1935. 


This industry, as classified for Census purposes, 
embraces establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of laminated cardboard, laminated fiber 
board, lined boxboard, photo mount board, etc. 

‘Converted cardboard is also made to a consider- 
able extent as a secondary product by establishments 
engaged in other lines of manufacture, principally by 
manufacturers of paper and paperboard. The value 
of such products reported for 1935 was $2,806,001. 
The corresponding item for 1937 is not available at 
this time but will be given in a later report. 

Statistics for 1937, with comparative figures for 
earlier years, are given in the following table. All 
figures for 1937 are preliminary and subject to re- 
vision. 

SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY: 1937, 1935, AND 1933 
(Because they account for a negligible portion of the national output, 


plants with annual production valued at less than $5,000 have been 
excluded since 1919). 


Per cent 
of increase 
1935- 1933- 
1937 1935 1933 1937 1937 
Number of _ establish- 
PES satbsadonensee 16 16 i axe (*) 
Wage earners (average 
for the year)*........ 876 628 492 39.5 78.0 
DES: cncusenpnsonce $813,612 $640,592 $451,880 27.0 80.1 


Cost of materials, = 

plies, fuel, and pur. 

chased electric energy * $2. 905,433 $1,946,808 $1,405,576 49.2 106.7 
Value of products? .. 5,378, 732 3,694, "423 2,793,437 45.6 92.5 
Value added by manu- 

OTE . cwccsecescs $2,473,299 $1,747,615 $1,387,861 41.5 78.2 


* Per cent not computed where base is less than 190. 

1 Not including salaried officers and employees. Data for such of- 
ficers and employees will be included in a later report. The item for 
wage earhers is an average of the numbers reported for the several 
months of the year. In calculating it, equal weight must be given 
to full-time and part-time wage earners (not reported separately by 
the manufacturers), and for this reason it exceeds the number that 
would have been required to perform the work done in the industry 
if all wage earners had been continuously employed throughout the 
year. The quotient obtained by dividing the amount of wages by 
the average number of wage earners cannot, therefore, be accepted 
as representing the average wage received by fuil-time wage earners. 
In making comparisons between the figures for 1937 and those for 
earlier years, the possibility that the portion of part-time employ- 
ment varied from year to year should y taken into account. 

? Profits or losses cannot be calculated from the Census figures be- 
cause no data are collected for certain expense items, such as interest, 
rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

3 Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric energy. 


Jeffrey Shredders 


A new catalogue No. 660, issued by The Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio, describes 
the uses and merits of the company’s Swing Ham- 
mer Shredders for reducing wood chips, paper, rags, 
bark, crushing salt cake, re-chipping pulp wood for 
the cookers, etc. The company states its shredders 
are efficient for the semi-refining of screenings and 
oversize material from the knotters, making it pos- 
sible to utilize partially cooked screenings, which is 
reduced in a wet condition to a semi-refined pulp. 


N.P.T.A. Fall Convention Exhibit 


Under the plans which have been completed by the 
Exhibit Committee of The National Paper Trade 
Association, the association office is now mailing to 
several hundred manufacturers of wrapping paper, 
paper products, twines and kindred lines handled by 
wrapping paper merchants an invitation to partici- 
pate in their fall convention exhibit. This is accom- 
panied by an attractive prospectus with diagram of 
space available and presenting all detailed informa- 
tion as to the method of handling and regulations 
governing this affair. About fifty manufacturers par- 
ticipated in the first Exhibit held last fall in Chicago. 
This was so successful and so favorably received that 
it was repeated at the annual February convention in 
New York City with a considerably larger number 
of manufacturers represented. It is believed that 
fully double the number will take space at Chicago 
this fall and that the affair has become a fixture in 
the conventions of the merchants’ association. 

The exhibit will be held as before on the fifth and 
sixth floors of the Stevens Hotel which are especially 
designed for room exhibit purposes. The prospectus 
shows that some improvements in procedure have 
been worked out on the basis of past experience. 
Perhaps the most important change is that badges 
must be worn by members of the association and 
guests who are admitted to the exhibit floors. This 
regulation has been found necessary in order to pre- 
vent congestion and diversion of time on the part of 
exhibitors in devoting attention to parties who are 
not members of the trade and therefore are not cus- 
tomers or potential buyers of the merchandise shown. 

The prospectus states that applications for space 
must be received on or before August 8 in order to 
participate in the drawings for choice of space which 
will be held by the exhibit committee immediately 
thereafter. The exhibit committee consists of R. W. 
Miller, Central Ohio Paper Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, Chairman; C. E. Roach, Capital City Paper 
Company, Springfield, 2 Be 'S. Addison, Service 
Paper Company, Racine, Wis. ; and H. A. Hartinger, 
Anchor Paper Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


To Design Water Conditioning Plant 


National Biscuit Company has retained W. H. & L. 
D. Betz, chemical engineers of Philadelphia, as con- 
sultants and designers of a water conditioning plant 
for process water at its Marseilles (Illinois) carton 
factory. The capacity of this paper.mill is being 
increased to 175 tons of board per day, and will in- 
clude the manufacture of a white coated board which 
will require a clean water. The water conditioning 
plant will have a capacity of 900 gallons per minute, 
of which 650 g.p.m. will be taken from the Illinois 
River. Construction of the plant is scheduled for this 
summer. 


Paper Shippers Hear Judge Nichols 


Dayton, Ohio, June 27, 1938—Judge Frank W. 
Nichols of Dayton, Ohio, spoke last Monday night 
when the Miami Valley Paper Shipper’s association 
met at the Peerless Pantry in Miamisburg. 

The meeting attracted sales representatives of pa- 
per firms located throughout the Miami Valley. 
Arrangements were in charge of Harley Werth of 
Miamisburg and Griest Throckmorton of West Car- 
rollton. 
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Dirty paper is hard enough to sell even in 
boom times. Now, when there’s only so 
? much tonnage to be had, the cleanest paper 
gets the business, and that goes for all 
ff grades .. . Isn’t this a good time to find 
/ out how much cleaner new, modern Bird 
Screens can make your paper, and how 
little it will cost per ton? . . . Say the word 


and we'll give you the whole story. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY, SOUTH WALPOLE, MASS. 


BIRD 


Tee 
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Farrel-Birmingham Gears 


Valuable information on the various types of speed 
reducing and speed increasing gear units and related 
products manufactured by Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., is contained in a new 80- 
page illustrated catalogue just published by the com- 
pany. 

This catalogue discusses herringbone gears and 
their advantages for transmitting power and trans- 
forming speed between parallel shafts. It explains 
how the introduction of the Sykes process for gen- 
erating continuous herringbone teeth and its develop- 
ment by the Farrel-Birmingham Company opened 
the way to an enormous expansion in the use of 
herringbone gears for nearly every conceivable appli- 
cation. 

The new catalogue contains twenty illustrated 
pages describing a complete series of gear units of 
the speed reducing type, accompanied by tables of 
horsepower ratings, service factors, overhung load 
capacities, dimensions and weights. Similar descrip- 
tive and engineering data are given on speed in- 
creasing units, vertical reduction units of the hori- 
zontal shaft type and right angle vertical shaft drives. 

In addition many special purpose units are illus- 
trated and described. Among these are high-ratio 
drives multi-speed gear units right angle horizontal 
shaft units rolling mill drives and pinion stands, 
dredge drives and marine propulsion units. Data 
on Gearflex Couplings of the double engagement type, 
which are used for connecting the gear units with 
their driving motors and driven machines are also 
given. 

There is also included a description of the ma- 
chines and process by which thé. continuous tooth 
herringbone gears are generated ; an instructive chap- 
ter on gear design and many photographic illustra- 
tions of Farrel-Sykes gear,installations. 

The catalogue is beautifully printed in clear, read- 
able type in black ink on white coated paper and has 
a scarlet cover printed with a distinctive design in 
black and silver. It has 114 fine halftone illustra- 
tions, 16 line diagrams and 46 charts and tables. It 
is “Roto” wire bound and punched for standard 
three-ring binder for convenience in use and filing. 
It is an engineering handbook which will be found 
useful by all who design, specify, buy or use gear 
units. 

Complimentary copies may be secured by plant 
executives and engineers who write to Farrel-Birm- 
ingham Company, Inc., 344 Vulcan street, Buffalo, 
N. Y., for Catalogue 438. 


Waldo E. Bass Goes With Potdevin 


Potdevin Machine Company, 1223 Thirty-eighth 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., makers of paper converting 
machinery, has added another graduate of Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute, Waldo E. Bass, to its staff 
of sales engineers. 

Three Worcester graduates holding degrees in 
electrical, mechanical and chemical engineering are 
now on Potdevin’s-technical staff. 

This policy of employing technical men has been 
followed for many years and the schools now rep- 
resented at Potdevin are: Columbia University, Stev- 
ens Institute of Technology, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
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Hamilton Issues New Line 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 27, 1938—W. C. Hamil- 
ton & Sons, Miquon, Pa., are presenting a new type 
“felted” all-purpose sheet, known as Weycroft, in 
both ivory and white. Plastic bound and cellophane 
covered, the introductory demonstration book sets 
forth the fact that the paper is “totally new” in méth- 
od and manufacture, in character and finish and, 
perhaps, not without contention with regard to new- 
ness, “in adaptability to all printing processes and 
brightness of color. ‘“‘Handmade” character of sur- 
face and “economical price’’ add stimulus to its sales 
appeals. From the standpoint of all-purpose adapta- 
bility, the demonstration book does not overlook its 
distinctiveness. One page is devoted to demonstra- 
tions of the possible treatment by each of the major 
processes—four-color offset; one-color letterpress 
from line plate; deep-etch offset in one color; four- 
color line letterpress; an etching reproduction by 
letterpress ; a one-color gravure reproduction in fine 
screen. The four-color offset reproduction is a fine 
art subject with the retention of color values and 
delicacy that characterize the original watercolor. 
Each of the three weights, 70, 80 and 100 Ibs. are 
stocked in three sizes, including 35 x 45 and 38 x 50. 


New Yearly Survey of Pulp and Paper 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 29, 1938—Announce- 
ment has been made by the Department of Com- 
merce that a new yearly survey of the foreign pulp 
and paper trade of the United States has been com- 
pleted by the Pulp and Paper Section of the For- 
est Products Division and will be available shortly. 

This report will be of interest to importers and 
exporters inasmuch as it releases preliminary 1937 
data on exports and imports approximately one year 
before it is made available through regular trade 


) channels. The 40-page study covers all of the 79 


pulp and paper items on the import and export 
schedules, showing the major countries to which 
we export such products and thé principal countries 
which in turn export to the United States. Both 
values and quantities are given for the years 1937, 
1936, and 1935. 


Government Paper Bids 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHIncToN, D. C., July 6, 1938—The Govern- 
ment Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 54,000 sheets of 22%4 x 42 white car sign board; 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, $32.65 per M 
sheets; Mudge Paper Company, $36.68; Walker, 
Goulard Plehn Company, $32.80; Virginia Paper 
Company, $33.13; Whitaker Paper Company, $33.10 
and $32.11; Old Dominion Paper Company, $33.099 ; 
Stanford Paper Company, $32.81; Mathers-Lamm 
Paper Company, $31.37; and Paper Corp. of U. S., 
$32.60. 


Carton Club of R. I. Has Outing 


ProvipENcE, R. I., June 27, 1938—The Carton 
Club of Rhode Island enjoyed an outing Tuesday at 
the Wannamoisett Country Club, with about 50 
members and guests present, largely from Provi- 
dence and vicinity and Boston. The attendance in- 
cluded representative paper box makers and supply 
men. 
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@ Gears cut of special steel are totally enclosed 
and operate in bath of oil. Gear and pinion shafts 
are mounted on roller bearings which are automat- 


ically lubricated. 


Equipped with improved Beloit automotive type 
clutch having unusually large air-cooled friction 


plate area. Oil lubricated throw out collar. 


THE BELOIT WAY IS THE MODERN WAY 








BELOIT IRON WORKS, Beloit, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
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General Construction News 


Belmont, N. C.—The Belmont Box Company, 
recently organized with capital of $50,000, has ap- 
proved plans for new local plant for the production 
of paper and cardboard boxes and containers for 
hosiery packing and shipping, as well as for similar 
products. New unit will be one-story, reported to 
cost over $35,000, with equipment. Erection will be 
placed under way at once. New company is headed 
by A. C. Lineberger and J. M. Hatch, president, and 
treasurer and general manager, respectively, of the 
Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosiery Company, operating 
a local mill. Mr. Lineberger also is identified with 
a number of other textile companies with mills at 
Belmont. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Keickhefer Container Com- 
pany, 254 Court street, manufacturer of corrugated 
boxes and shipping containers, has leased space in 
portion of former local plant of the Wire Wheel 
Corporation, 1700 Elmwood avenue, and will occupy 
for new local factory. Present plant will be removed 
to new location at early date and increased produc- 
tion facilities arranged. Main plant of company is at 
Delair, N. J. 

Canton, Ohio—The Barnett Paper and Salvage 
Company, Canton, is considering early rebuilding of 
portion of one-story storage and distributing build- 
ing for paper goods, recently destroyed by fire with 
loss reported at close to $25,000. Reconstruction is 
expected to cost about a like amount. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The City Folding Box Com- 
pany, Inc., Brooklyn, recently organized, plans opera- 
tion of a local plant for the manufacture of a line 
of folding paper boxes and containers. New com- 
pany is represented by Jack Desner, 299 Broadway, 
New York, attorney. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The Brown & Bigelow Com- 
pany, University avenue near Albert street, manu- 
facturer of paper specialties, has plans for new addi- 
tion to plant, to be one-story, equipped for shop 
service. New unit is estimated to cost about $40,000, 
with equipment, including garage and service facili- 
ties for company cars. Bids have been asked on gen- 
eral contract and it is proposed to begin work on 
superstructure soon. Toltz, King & Day, Inc., 
Pioneer Building, St. Paul, is architect. 

Cave Springs, Ga—The Southern 


Railway 
Company, Washington, D. C., 


is in contact with a 


manufacturer of high-test paper, name temporarily 
withheld, which proposes to construct and operate a 
large mill on site at Cave Springs, fronting on the 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Financing 
and Operation of Pulp and Paper Mills 


line of the railway company. It is stated that final 
negotiations are practically completed and that work 
on project will be placed under way in near future. 
Plant will comprise a large group of one and multi- 
story buildings, with power house, pumping station 
and other mechanical units, and is estimated to cost 
over $5,000,000, with machinery. 

Painesville, Ohio—The Industrial Rayon Cor- 
poration East 98th street and Walford avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, manufacturer of viscose rayon products, 
has active construction under way on large mill at 
Painesville, where extensive tract of land was ac- 
quired a number of months ago, as previously noted 
in these columns. Plant will consist of several one 
and multi-story units and will be equipped for large 
capacity. It is proposed to proceed with machinery 
installation at early date and to have the mill ready 
for partial operations in November, to be followed 
by a full capacity schedule a few months later. En- 
tire project will represent an investment of about 
$7,500,000. Company is arranging for a bond issue 
in that amount, a portion of the proceeds to cover 
work still to be done at the plant. It is said that over 
$5,000,000 has been invested up to the present time. 
Hiram S. Rivitz is president. 

Fall River, Mass.—The Textile Paper Tube 
Company, Inc., 145 Globe street, recently organized 
with capital of $24,000, plans operation of a local 
plant for the manufacture of paper tubing and allied 
specialties for textile service. Oliver H. Jackson, Jr., 
is president and treasurer of new company. 

Jarratt, Va—The Johns-Manville Corporation, 


| 22 East 40th street, New York, N. Y., manufacturer 


of insulating board and other materials, has active 
work under way on new mill at Jarratt, previously 
referred to in these columns, and is awarding various 
sub-contracts for different features of the construc- 
tion, including cement to the Penn-Dixie Cement 
Company and Alpha Portland Cement Company, 
both Easton, Pa., and Lone Star Cement Company, 
Portsmouth, Va.; reinforcing steel to Rosslyn Steel 
and Cement Company, 3031 K street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and for sand to Friend & Co.,_Peters- 
burg, Va. Work on superstructure of main units is 
scheduled to begin soon, consisting of a one-story 
wood pulp mill, 240 x 240 feet; one-story drier 
building, 240 x 500 feet; and one-story production 
mill, 240 x 520 feet. New plant will be equipped for 
the manufacture of insulating board from wood pulp 
and is estimated to cost about $1,000,000, with ma- 
chinery. The Consolidated Engineering Company, 20 











CUSHIONED CHECK VALVES 


IN PULP 
AND PAPER 
MILLS 


Step out into the plant—any plant, on process 
lines—power lines—wherever the flow of 
liquids and gases is controlled, you will find 
check valves. Their function—preventing 
dangerous back flow—is most vital in many 
piping systems. And because the conditions 
which they must meet vary widely, check 
valves deserve more care in selection than 
valves of any other type. 






Regardless of the service, there is a Crane 
Check made to meet just those conditions. 
For example, consider those lines where 
pulsations in flow or intermittent service 


Crane No. 1507% Ferrosteel cause a serious slamming of the disc, which 
Cushioned Check Valve. 


quickly destroys valves or necessitates exten- 
Cross section shown below. 


sive repairs. Here the Crane Cushioned 
Check offers distinct advantages. It freely 
permits flow, but cushions the pulsations 
and permits long, economical service. Every 
Crane Check has back of it the Crane re- 
sources of skilled engineering, extensive 
laboratory tests, quality manufacture and 
careful inspection. 


When you need check valves, be sure to 
get the recommendation of the Crane Rep- 
resentative. Also, ask him for a copy of 
“Checking up on Check Valves,” Crane’s 
new booklet, which will be a real help to 
you in understanding the many different 
types of check valves and in selecting the 
correct type for the service you require. 


Ps, : iCRANE:? 


VALVES ¢ FITTINGS «¢ PIPE ¢ PLUMBING * HEATING ¢ PUMPS 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH 134 BRANCHES 
AND MORE THAN 500 WHOLESALERS 
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East Franklin street, Baltimore, Md., is general con- 
tractor for plant. Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation, 49 Federal street, Boston, Mass., is con- 
sulting engineer. 

Sturgeon Falls, Ont.—A group of business 
interests at Sturgeon Falls, headed by H. B. Gibb, 
has negotiations under way for the purchase of the 
local mill of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., now in receivership under the 
direction of G. T. Clarkson, receiver and manager. 
The mill has been idle since November, 1930. The 
purchasing syndicate proposes to place the mill in 
operation, it is said, following necessary recondition- 
ing and improvements, with output given over to 
newsprint, as heretofore. 

Dalhousie, N. B.—The New Brunswick Inter- 
national Paper Company, Dalhousie, has plans under 
way for rebuilding and improving its saw mill at 
timber camp at River Charles, N. B., including in- 
stallation of additional equipment. Cost estimated 
close to $50,000, with machinery. Work is scheduled 
to begin at early date. 


Elesco Economizers 


A new 16-page catalog has been issued by Com- 
bustion Engineering Company, Inc., 200 Madison 
avenue, New York, dealing with the latest designs 
and details of Elesco fin-tube economizers. These 
are of two general designs—Type A in which the 
ends of the bifurcated tubes are connected by bends 
with flanged connections, and Type C in which 
forged return bends are employed. The former type 
is for use where feedwater conditions make ready 
access for internal inspection or cleaning desirable 
and the latter is for use where internal cleaning is 
not required. The extended surface on both types 
promotes high efficiency due to the high ratio of gas 
surface to water surface. The design is such as to 
provide low draft loss in relation to gas flow and high 
heat recovery in relation to draft loss. Also, due to 
the maintenance of effective distribution and velocity 
of gases at all rates of output and to the absence of 
eddy currents, soot and dust accumulations are re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Besides fully describing and illustrating these de- 
signs in detail, the catalog discusses factors governing 
the selection and application of economizers and 
shows numerous typical installations in modern steam 
generating units. 


Steam Turbines 





Westinghouse Type C general purpose turbines 
with capacities ranging from 5 to 500 hp. at turbine 
speeds of 1000 to 5000 rpm. are described in a 
12-page illustrated booklet recently published by 
~Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

The vital points to check when selecting a tur- 
bine in order to insure continuous service, economy 
and safety are discussed. Installations of Type C 
turbines driving a circulating pump for condenser, 
draft fan, boiler feed pump and centrifugal pump 
are shown. Copies may be secured from the nearest 
district office of Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, or from headquarters at East 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAKE PAPER FROM TREE PRUNINGS 
(Continued from page 13) 


paper in respect to the above qualities to those now 
in use, for such papers as book, magazine, coated, 
tissue and cigarette papers. Coated paper is made by 
coating with a mixture of casein and china clay, 
which gives a surface capable of receiving the fine 
shades of half tone cuts. Coated paper made with 
the new fiber elicited high praise from large pro- 
ducers of long experience in coated paper as being 
greatly superior to present standards. Financial ar- 
rangements are nearing completion for a strong Inter- 
national Holding Corporation which plans to license 
or operate eight to ten mills in various parts of the 
world. 

After satisfying themselves by much arduous work 
in the Crossley Laboratory in Toronto, that satis- 
factory pulps could be produced from this new raw 
material, arrangements were made with the Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute in connection with Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, for the production of pulp 
on a semi commercial scale. Five tons of prunings 
were shipped there, pulped under scientific control 
and made into paper on the twenty-seven inch Four- 
drinier paper machine. Printing tests in both coated 
and uncoated papers were highly satisfactory. One 
of the largest book paper mills in the United States 
submitted this pulp to tests in its own research lab- 
oratory and found that the printing surface obtained 
was superior to that of its own high grade soda pulp. 


Forest Conservation 


The methods used in this process were applied to 
the slash of forest trees, resulting from pulp and 
timber operations, with equal success, and it is there- 
fore likely that much of the loss in forest operations 
may be prevented. First it will recover a consider- 
able portion of the sixty-five per cent of the tree now 
left in the woods, largely in the form of slash, and 
also will remove the direct cause of the two great 
forest hazards, fire and insect pest. These hazards 
are now costing the Federal and Provincial govern- 
ments millions each year to combat, not to mention 
the millions in standing timber that could be saved 
by the removal of these two great destructive agen- 
cies, since slash contributes greatly to the fire hazard 
and is the breeding ground of the Saw Fly and the 
Spruce Bud Worm. 

T. Linsey Crossley, chemical engineer and analyst, 
28 Lonsdale Road, Toronto, and a member for a long 
number of years of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, vouches for the reliability 
of the foregoing matter. Mr. Crossley states that he 
has been associated professionally with the principals 
since the initiation of the work and has every con- 
fidence that it is an innovation of major importance 
in the manufacture of fine papers and in forest 
conservation, 





Platform and Special Trucks 


Platform and special trucks are fully described in 
a new catalogue, No. 52, just issued by The Fair- 
banks Company, 393 Lafayette street, New York 
City. The construction and uses of the company’s 
large line of standard and special trucks for prac- 
tically every industrial use is described, including the 
Red Giant lift trucks and hand and electric types of 
Revolvator portable elevators. 
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U-Bolt Valve with Exclusive Features 


Jenkins Brothers, 80 White street, New York, N. 
Y., have just announced new Bronze Mounted and 
All-Iron U-Bolt Gate Valves. They are the result of 
a definite effort to 
improve the de- 
sign and construc- 
tion of this type 
of valve, which 
has wide popular- 
ity where a husky, 
general utility 
valve is desired. 
This type of valve 
combines excep- 
tionally quick, 
easy disassembly 
for inspection or 
repair, with high 
resistance to 
springing and dis- 
tortion. 

Jenkins Broth- 
ers claim _ that 
their new _pat- 
ented valve not 
only possesses all 
standard features 
of merit, but also many features offered by no other 
valve on the market, One of the unique advantages is 
a renewable “Bonnet-Saver-Bushing”. This makes it 
unnecessary to junk the valve bonnet when operating 
threads are worn. By slipping a new “Bonnet-Saver- 
Bushing” into position, the user obtains good as new 
thread engagement in the same old bonnet. Another 
advantage claimed is that because this unique bush- 
ing can be lifted out, the user can get into the upper 
part of the bonnet chamber to do a thorough job of 
cleaning out any deposits that form there, 

The illustrated folder which gives unusually clear 
and complete details about the new Jenkins U-Bolt 
Valve also stresses the “Heavy-Duty” Body and 
Bonnet employed, claiming that they will not break 
even if the nuts on the U-Bolt are tightened to an 
extreme that would cause the high tensile steel U-bolt 
to break. The folder—No. 179—gives list prices, 
sizes and ratings. A copy can be obtained by writing 
te Jenkins Bros. This new valve is priced the same 
as regular good valves of this type. 
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Pacific Mills Make Improvements 


Vancouver, B. C., June 25, 1938—During the past 
year Pacific Mills Ltd. have spent a total of $200,- 
000 on construction of a new warehouse, erection 
of a new dock and other improvements to their plant 
at Ocean Falls, B. C. The new warehouse is 170 feet 
wide by 229 feet in length and two stories in height 
with floors designed for accommodation of seven 
thousand tons of newsprint on the lower floor and 
3500 to 4000 tons of counter rolls, stock jumbos, fiber 
board and other specialties on the upper floor. 

The lower floor of the warehouse is connected 
by passageways to the old warehouse and the dock, 
while the upper floor is connected by covered pas- 
sages with the finishing room in the original plant. 

The new dock is 300 feet in length and 50 feet 
in width and is dredged to provide accommodation 
for vessels at even extremely low tide. 
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Paper Processing Research 


Announcement of a new division of its Research 
Department to be known as Paper Processing Re- 
search is made by E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. 
Somerset street, Philadelphia, Pa. This department 
is organized for the purpose of aiding concerns in 
the paper and pulp industry to improve quality and 
lower production costs. ’ 

Interesting progress has already been made on 
such lines as the development of water repellents, 
defoamers, wax sizings, wetting-out agents, soaps, 
emulsifiers surface-active chemicals, softeners, sul- 
phonated oils and fats, penetrants, sizes, anti-froth 
materials. 


Announcement of further details on products for 
these various purposes will be forthcoming in the 
near future. In the meantime the paper mill having 
a specific problem along these lines is invited to write 
H. C. Roberts, manager of Paper Processing Re- 
search, care of the E. F. Houghton & Co., at the 
address mentioned. 





Winders and Rewinders 





A 24-page catalogue just issued by the Cameron 
Machine Company, 61 Poplar street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
describes in detail the merits of the Camachine mill 
type winders for high speed efficiency in mills pro- 
ducing newsprint, book, kraft and board. The four 
machines featured include type 20, in any width 
from 180 to 310 inches, with web speed up to 3,000 
F.P.M.; and type 12, with speeds up to 1,200 on 
paper and 700 on board. The advantages of the 
Cameron constant web tension device is described, 
together with Camachines 48-9 and 46-9, both of 
which are designed for use with super-calenders and, 
to be run at any practicable calender speed. 


Ray Unger Joins Hubbs & Hastings 


Rocuester, N. Y., July 5, 1938—Richard C. 
Kettles, Jr., president of the Hubbs & Hastings Pa- 
per Company at Rochester, announced to the trade 
today that Ray Unger, who is well known in the in- 
dustry, has joined that organization as manager. 

Mr. Unger has been with the Alling & Cory Com- 
pany for twenty-two years, the first three of which 


»were spent in Rochester, and the balance of the time 


in Buffalo. 

All good wishes from his many friends in the 
trade are extended to Mr. Unger. 

The existing personnel of the Hubbs & Hastings 
Company remains the same. 





N. E. Paper Men Note Improvement 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., July 5, 1938—New England mer- 
chants generally report June business as somewhat 
better than that of May. 

Recent figures compiled by the National Paper 
Trade Association indicate that New England felt 
the “recession” quickly and severely, as compared 
with other areas. Fine paper sales for May, however, 
showed a gain of 2.7 per cent over April in New 
England, in contrast with an average decline of 5.9 
percent for the United States as a whole. The usual 
seasonal drop (10 year average) is 0.3 per cent. 
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COMING EVENTS IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PuLP AND Paper Inpustry. Fall 
meeting, Northland Hotel, Green Bay, Wis., September 8-10. 


NaTionaL Paper Trave Association. Fall convention, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., September 19-21. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES ARE BACK TO 
1936 VOLUME IN PAPER BOXES 


Variations from the downward course followed by 
the paper box industry since the Fall of 1937 have 
been the exception. All divisions did not sink to the 
extreme lows recorded for some, but general produc- 
tion and distribution ranged from 20 to 50 per cent 
smaller than for the first five months of 1937. Aver- 
age decline was set roughly at 30 per cent. Some 
factories had a spurt of orders in March; others in 
April and May; nearly all benefited from the slight 
rise in June, when reorders were made necessary by 
shrinking inventories, some of which were under 
1937, 

Decline in paper board production of 26.4 per cent 
was small, in view of the comparison with the peak 
January-May, 1937, total. In spite of the curtailment 
during the closing six months, total paper board pro- 
duction for 1937 was figured by the National Paper- 
board Association at 5,700,000 tons, which established 
a new high by exceeding the previous records of 1936 
and 1929 by 4.5 and 28.1 per cent, respectively. It 
accounted for about 45 per cent of the entire 1937 
paper production of 12,600,000 tons, which also 
established a peak by passing the 11,975,552 for 1936. 

Because of layoffs, reduction in working hours, 
and time lost by strikes, employment was 50 to 60 
per cent less than for the 1937 five-month period. 
Prices have drifted lower gradually since October, 
1937, but abrupt reductions were infrequent. About 
the only advance was a mark-up of less than 10 per 
cent on some grades of paperboard. On account of 
competitive conditions and low prices, profits were 


small or absent. These were some of the major de- 
velopments revealed by a survey of the paper box 
industry, which has just been completed by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. 

Each month since October, 1937, when the first 
drop from 1936 was recorded, production of folding 
paper boxes slipped a little farther from the previous 
year’s position. As orders from the textile industry 
and retail stores continued to shrink, additional cuts 
were made in schedules during the first five months 
of 1938, which left operations 15 to 25 per cent under 
the corresponding 1937 rate, which was the highest 
for the period since 1929. By mid-June, dollar vol- 
ume of folding paper box shipments had crossed the 
1936 line in its unbroken downswing since last Fall. 

Loss of volume in folding paper box shipments, 
however, was not so large as in other industries han- 
dling the same type of products, according to the 
Folding Paper Box Association of America. Pro- 
duction at the end of June for this division, as a 
whole, still was running about 84 per cent of 1937 
volume in dollars, despite losses as deep as 30 per 
cent for some districts. As new orders continued be- 
hind shipments, consumers’ inventories were falling 
rapidly, bringing closer the date when replacements 
must be released. 

New products, being introduced in uninterrupted 
succession, calling for packaging in folding boxes, 
prevented decline in this division from reaching the 
length recorded for some of the others. New prod- 
ucts fill up, to a great extent, the gaps left by slumps 
in the volume of regular lines of products. Allied, 
as it is, with consumers’ goods industries, the folding 
box trade carries on from year to year at a relatively 
even keel, unencumbered by the erratic fluctuations 
of demand from building and other heavy goods 
industries. 

Primarily a service industry, trend in the set-up 
paper box division followed closely that of the lighter 
manufacturers which it serves. Reports received by 
the National Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association 
from all parts of the country showed production to 
be at a new low. The decline from 1937 production 
for the five months ranged from 50 to 60 per cent. 
The deepest drops in the comparison were in those 
factories in the vicinities of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh, with business termed “bad” in all 
sections, contrasting with the rising 1937 output. 

In the Eastern geographical division, which in- 
cludes these three cities, manufacturers’ 1937 sales 
of set-up boxes rose 15.23 per cent from the 1936 
total, being exceeded only by New England, with an 
advance of 20.09 per cent. It went over the 1937 
average for the United States of 14.83 per cent for 
all establishments reporting to the National Paper 
Box Manufacturers’ Association. Dollar value of 
the increase was $1,150,387, which sent the total of 
1937 sales of manufacturers of set-up paper boxes 
to somewhat more than $11,000,000. 
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Shrinkage of sales occurred in nearly all types of 
set-up paper boxes from January through May of 
the current year. It was especially marked in ship- 
ments to manufacturers turning out shoes, shirts, 
small automobile parts, small hardware items, and 
rubber goods. Sales to manufacturers of costume 
jewelry, and gift items were well maintained, and 
orders from the drug and pharmaceutical trade were 
a bit ahead of the 1937 comparative. In June, some 
plants started work on candy and liquor novelty pack- 
ages for Christmas delivery. 

Downtrend of orders to manufacturers of all types 
of paper boxes has been progressive since the close 
of the third quarter of 1937. It was more accelerated 
in the corrugated and solid fiber box division than 
in the folding and set-up ones. This was due to its 
dependence on demand from shippers of those durable 
goods that went the farthest in the 1937 downslide. 
Curtailed production of textiles, heavy chemical goods, 
electrical supplies, machinery, and factory equipment 
forced manufacturers to develop the few remaining 
industries to hold dwindling output. 

On a tonnage basis, January-May, 1938, produc- 
tion of corrugated and solid fiber boxes contracted 
25 to 35 per cent from the quantity turned out during 
the comparable 1937 months. In addition to the re- 
stricted demand, output was curtailed by the series 
of strikes and labor difficulties which handicapped 
manufacturers in some of the major producing cen- 
ters. Early in June, orders started to rise. Most of 
these specified immediate delivery, indicating that 
inventories had been exhausted by such consumers 
as meat packers, candy manufacturers, and brewers. 

Rate of production of corrugated and solid fiber 
boxes by manufacturers in all parts of the United 
States for the first five months of 1938 was com- 
puted at 92 per cent of the 1936 comparative by the 
National Containers’ Association. According to this 
index, which is based on 1936 as 100, highest pro- 
duction in the five major geographical areas was 
maintained by the South at 113 per cent of its 1936 
position. This was followed by Midwest at 97, East 
at 95, Pacific at 87, and Central at 80 per cent of 
the corresponding 1936 rate. 

More 77-B applications were filed by paper box 
manufacturers during the first months of 1938 than 
for the entire twelve months of 1937. Total of 2 
for the five-month period compared with 1 for the 
full year preceding, 2 each for 1936 and 1935, and 
1 for 1934. These added up to a total of 8, since 
Section 77-B became operative in June, 1934. 

January-May, 1938, number of failures of paper 
box manufacturers was only 3. For this period, the 
monthly average was reduced to six-tenths of a 
failure, which contrasted with an average of 1 for 
the twelve months of 1937. Average of liabilities per 
failure for the five 1938 months went down to $20,333 
from $24,750 for the 12 failures for all of 1937. 
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Production Ratio Report 


The statistics are based upon paper production re- 
ports to the American Paper and Pulp Association. 
COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
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TN oid ae ahiewemn< ‘ 92.1% 82.3% 7a sheets 
May 90.6% 81.6% ll 
= Pouce neuMadwes 87.3% 80.7% Tansee 

PA rE eee 81.8% 77.3% Ce staves 
DP Seducdweetuke suven 82.9% 81.5% 7) ——i«é«t 
ESS ee 78.6% 80.5% 71.9% 58.2% 
ST cacuceusccese eeves 73.5% 87.6% 75.6% 64.7% 
DE visbeticae «scee 61.9% 88.0% 75.3% 61.7% 
EE a cancences. Sask 54.5% 85.9% 71.2% 59.6% 
Year Average........ «sce. 80.6% 81.3% Pe tsetse 
First 25 weeks....... 67.4% 90.2% 79.1% Gam ~ cece. 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
CURRENT WEEKS, 1938 


CORRESPONDING WEEKS, 
1937 





PM is cteateade an 91.2% 

Sr Mi cicaeete ee eekee 90.8% 

DD. Maakteetsabbed une 85.3% 

. «< DOW Biisecececedeseeas 88.2% 

} A <éan ae — Divs cine wakdiecans 89.2% 
a ee 64.1% ee er er ree 88.6% 


The following statistics show the number of mills 
reporting by ratio groups: 


Number of Mills Reporting, Current Weeks 





abd cae 
May May June June June June 
21, 28, 4, 11, 18, 25, 
Ratio Limits 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
ee nS ree aaeee 97 82 131 109 105 72 
SETS WG De che cwcucces 213 225 172 192 187 133 


Total Mills Reporting.. 310 307 303 301 292 205 
* Subject to revision until all reports are received. 


(c) Basic capacity data have been adjusted to correspond with 
ratings reported by individual companies, 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS 
According to reports from the National Paper- 
board Association, per cents of operation, based on 
‘“Inch-Hours”, were as follows: 


1938 1937 1936 1935 1938 1937 1936 1935 
Mos. (e) (e) Mos. (e) (e) 
Jan. .. 55% 80% 61% 61% Me 2. xhe< 67% 69% 59% 
Feb. .. 61% 86% 67% 67% Aug. .. .... 74% 75% 65% 
Mar. .. 60% 87% 68% 67% Sept. .. .... 70% 76% 69% 
Apr. .. 57% 89% 70% 61% Oct. .. ..-- 66% 82% 76% 
May .. 58% 86% 68% 61% Nov. .. .--. 56% 79% 70% 
Jume .. cece 75% 68% 65% Dec. .. .... 46% 74% 60% 
Week end. May 21, 1938—58% Week end. June 11, 1938—58% 
Week end. May 28, 1938—60% Week end. June 18, 1938—53% 
Week end. June 4, 1938—48% Week end. June 25, 1938—59% 





(e) Basic figures revised to include new members of the National 
Paperboard Assn. 


S.A.P.I. Second Golf Outing 


The golf committee of the Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of the Paper Industry, 122 East 42nd street, 
New York City, has informed members that the sec- 
ond golf outing of the Association will be held 
at the Ridgewood Country Club, Ridgewood, N. J., 
on Wednesday, July 13, at 1:00 p.m. There are three 
nine hole courses at this club, all of which are in 
excellent condition. The $6 charge covers the greens 
fees for the day, dinner and contribution to the 
prizes. The golf committee consists of E. R. Ly- 
man, chairman; Norman Beardsley, Arthur Erics- 
son, Bob Estes, Frank Hopkins, Harold Moley and 
Joe Moses. 


With Tileston & Hollingsworth Co. 


ErvinG, Mass., July 5, 1938 — Maurice N. La- 
belle, who has been assistant manager at Erving Pa- 
per Mills for three years, returns to Tileston Hol- 
lingsworth Company August 1 in the capacity of 
mill chemist. 
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Specialties 


Method and Means for Making a Covering for 
Surface Exposed to the Weather. Winfred H. 
Outman, assignor to Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
U. S. pat. 2,099,571 (Nov. 16, 1937).—An improve- 
ment on Outman’s U. S. pat. 1,426,497. According 
to the former pat. strips simulating shingles or other 
structural units are obtained by scraping grooves in 
the asphalt coating of a moving sheet of roofing 
material, applying a layer of granular surfacing, em- 
bedding the granules in the asphalt coating between 
the grooves, and removing the granules deposited 
in the grooves. According to the present invention, a 
fine granular material (preferably finely-divided, but 
dust-free, slate) is deposited in the grooves immedi- 
ately after they are formed, so that on the subsequent 
application of surfacing material over the whole 
sheet, it will not adhere the surface of the grooves. 
(Cl. 91-30).—A. P.-C. 

Roofing Composition and Method of Producing 
the Same. Henry C. Avery, assignor to The 
Patent and Licensing Corp. U. S. pats. 2,099,093 
and 2,099,094 (Nov. 16, 1937).—A coating of aque- 
ous asphalt dispersion (prepared according to Kirsch- 
braun’s U. S. pat. 1,620,900) is applied to impreg- 
nated and coated roofing felt. The second coating 
(which is preferably of lower-melting asphalt than 
the first) may be applied while the first coating is 
still hot; or it may be applied after the first coating 
has cooled and the material is then heated to coalesce 
and fuse the second coating. No. 2,099,093 covers 
the method of treatment and No. 2,099,094 the prod- 
uct obtained thereby. (Cl. 91-70, 91-68).—A.P.-C. 

Thermal Insulation. Robert G. Quinn, assignor 
to International Paper Co. U. S. pat. 2,095,369 (Oct. 
12, 1937) —A thermal insulation unit comprises at 
least 3 sheets of suitable material separated or spaced 
from one another by means of ‘spirally wound paper 
tubes. The two outer sheets are preferably of water- 
proofed paper, and the inner sheet (or sheets) of 
aluminum foil. (Cl. 154-45).—A.P.-C. ; 

Thick-butt Shingles. Stuart P. Miller, assignor 
to The Barrett Co. U. S. pat. 2,099,131 (Nov. 16, 
1937).—The desired butt thickness is obtained by 
the use of a light-weight bitumen-cork mastic which 


is applied in a tapered layer to only the butt portion 
of the shingle base. (Cl. 108-7).—A.P.-C. 

Impregnated Cigarette Paper. Daniel E. Strain, 
assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. U. 
S. pat. 2,092,817 (Sept. 14, 1937).—Cigarette paper 
is treated with a composition containing 0.5 to 2.5 
per cent of a resinous polymer of a compound of the 
general formula CH, :CROOR’, in which R is hydro- 
gen or a univalent hydrocarbon radical and R’ is a 
univalent organic radical derived from a monohydric 
alcohol by removal of the hydroxyl, such as a methyl 
methacrylate polymer or the like. (Cl. 131-36).— 
A.P.-C. 


Coating Materials Such As Imitation Leather 
With Cellulose Acetate or the Like. Henry Jenett, 
assignor to Celanese Corp. of America. U. S. pat. 
2,093,451 (Sept. 21, 1937).—A base material of uni- 
form texture is provided with a coating such as one 
Of a cellulose acetate composition, and a marginal 
edge of the material is sealed against fraying of the 
base material and peeling of the coating, as by the 
action of pressure rolls. An apparatus is described. 
(Cl. 91-68). —A.P.-C. 

Moistureproof Material. Arloe R. Olsen, as- 
signor to Hercules Powder Company. U. S. pat. 2,- 
094,717 (Oct. 5, 1937). — Sheet-cellulosic material, 
preferably transparent such as glassine, regenerated 
cellulose, etc., is coated with a moistureproof com- 
position comprising chlorinated rubber and an abietyl 
or hydrogenated-abietyl compound. (Cl. 91-68).— 
A.P.-C. 


Cornstalk Acoustical Board. L. K. Arnold, H. 
J. Plagge and D. E. Anderson. Iowa Engrg. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 137. 47 p. (1937).—A study of the 
Yound-absorption properties of various acoustical 
boards made from cornstalks. The coefficients of 
sound absorption of the boards were obtained by 
means of an automatic apparatus which gave the 
reverberation times of the test room. The effect 
of composition of the pulp and surface treatment 
such as holes, grooves, and beveled edges was studied ; 
tests were made of certain types of hollow acoustical 
boards, including one made of insulating board sur- 
faced with perforated. pressed board.. Cornstalk 
acoustical board when applied to the underside of 
chairs and tables was found to be only slightly less 
efficient than when tested in the labratory according 
to standard methods.—A.P.-C. 
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Continuous Grade Costing In A Paper Mill” 


By Donald Ross-Ross' 


Cost accounting, like every other thing in life, has 
been subject to many changes over a period of years. 
From a fairly crude beginning, it has swung through 
all kinds of elaborate systems tied tightly in with the 
mill accounts and company overhead, and with fore- 
cast budgetary systems, complete variation analyses, 
and so on. 

It is believed that a lot of these ideas must have 
perforce, been abandoned during the depression 
years; and more modified installations eventually de- 
veloped. For after all, costs and cost systems are 
only valuable insofar as they give useful, intelligent 
figures from which coherent information can be easily 
gathered and by its means steps can be taken to im- 
prove operating conditions and lower costs. 

It is the writer’s impression, though he is relatively 
an infant in the field of cost accounting, that costs 
in the old days were considered only as a means to 
establish selling prices, or as a check against existing 
selling prices. 

Actually they should— 

Ist. Provide a means for determining selling prices 
where these are not already established by custom or 
competition. 

2nd. Provide comparisons where prices are other- 
wise fixed as to which products are profitable and 
which are not. 

3rd. Provide comparisons of performance between 
the makings of the same product at different times. 

4th. Provide an analysis of where and by how 
much costs have varied from standard. Too much 
emphasis cannot be put on this aspect of the work. 
Costs should further show, in the case of paper mak- 
ing— 

Ist. The cost of fiber and clay lost down the sewer 
on a run. 

2nd. The cost of the time of the machine wasted 
in making broke getting on to the order. 

3rd. The cost of depreciation in the value of the 
raw material by turning it into broke in starting up a 
machine. 

4th. The cost of making broke in the finishing 
room, 

5th. Costs in excess of or better than, what are 
considered good practice relative to fiber losses, ash 
content, and clay retention, incorrect proportioning 
of materials in the beaters and so on. 

To you, gentlemen, who are responsible for the 
efficient operation of the mills, these phases of cost 
work should appeal. 

There are so many methods of costing, depending 
on the personal opinions of those who are developing 
a system and also on the nature of the manufacturing 
process, that a volume could be written on these 
various methods alone. It is not proposed to bore 
you by such a treatise. 

It is however, extremely important that the cost 
accountant, in developing a cost system for any defi- 
nite type of manufacture, should review the problem 
closely and build up a method to give accurate re- 

* Presented at the annual meeting of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
June 22-24, 193 


1 Member TAPPI, Chief Industrial Engineer, Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, Limited, and Subsidiary Companies. 
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sults. But it should be pointed out, at the same time, 
that overemphasis should not be made of unimpor- 
tant details. 

Where machines are involved, the use of machine 
hour rates (or the cost to operate the machines per 
hour) is probably, in nearly every case, the more 
accurate and satisfactory method to employ. 

In arriving at such rates, it is necessary to build 
up, theoretically, charges applicable to the machine; 
but, preferably by far, where possible, to make the 
machine an accounting unit and thus obtain actual 
figures. This definitely can be done for each paper 
machine, but finishing room operations present a 
different problem. 

Where the machines are to be carried as individual 
accounting units, the breaking down of accounts 
should pursue some such plan, as shown in Table I, 
covering machines and beaters. 

An important feature to keep in mind is that actual 
costs, whether based on a period of a month or half 
year or year, should not at any time be used. The 
reason for this is that as mill activity decreases dur- 
ing slump periods, and increases during boom peri- 
ods, the actual machine hour costs will rise and fall 
accordingly, 

In other words, when things are slack, costs will 
show as being high when selling prices are low; and 
when mills are operating at capacity, the converse 
will be true. The results are most misleading and 
dangerous. 

It is, therefore, essential to study carefully the 
activity of the mill over as long a period as possible, 
preferably, some ten to twenty years; and from this 
study to work out the average capacity at which it 
operated. Suppose the figure turned out to be 82.5 
per cent, then costs should be equalized on this level. 

However, we cannot take the total number of hours 
in a year, excluding Sundays and official holidays, 
multiply these hours by our per cent capacity figure 
and say that the costs should be based on the hours 
so found. 

It must be remembered that there is a certain per- 
centage of machine lost time that cannot be picked up 
in the calculation of grade costs themselves, but must 
form a part of the machine hour cost. This lost time 
covers power interruptions, changing machine cloth- 
ing, mechanical and electrical breakdowns, and so on. 

A very careful analysis from machine records is 
also required of these periods of machine lost time. 
and what their total bears to the total hours operated 
by the machine. It might be found this works out at 
2% per cent for sake of argument. 

Thus the time on which machine hour costs should 
be calculated would be 80 per cent of the maximum 
available hours per year (that is total hours per year, 
excluding Sundays and holidays.) 

Referring to the list of accounts, it will be seen 
that certain ones obviously are unaffected by the ca- 
pacity at which the machine operates, while others 
are partly affected, and still others totally affected. 

An explanation is best given by an example. First 
of all, 80 per cent will be assumed to take care of the 
average long term capacity at which the mill operates. 
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TABLE I.—METHOD FOR CALCULATING THE MACHINE HOUR RATE 





Actual 
Value for Year Amount Fixed 

CG WEOMED: 665 6-0 ce ts cceedes-es $24,977.30 $4,224.00 
Repair Wages .......seeeeeeeeeeeencees 4,916.80 936.00 
Repair Materials .......ccssccccccvccees 7,054.90 1,560.00 
i a aie 10,021.70 5,820.00 
ES ND 6 0 h60:45:6.60060 60406508 ROS 2,004.74 2,004.74 
Electric Wages .. . 1,308.82 1,308.82 
Electric Materials eae t«s«C Nr 
89.98 89.98 
a i # # ' ndemwes 
150.04 150.04 
ieee 0 —«(C www’ 








PD cece kop bd 40 beNe060 006 R0ne0 08 —-  < ‘wkepelus 
OC ee oe an —  ‘xeaderes 
Filtered Water ..........eseeeeececeees 15060 = = weeeeee 








Variable Amount 
Adjusted to 
80% Activity 


Variable 
and Fixed at 
80% Activity 


Mach ne 
Hour Cost at 


Amount Variable 80% Activity 


$20,753.30 $24,324.96 $28,548.96 4.83 
3,980.80 4,665.90 5,601.90 .94 
5,494.90 6,440.58 8,000.58 1.35 
4.201.70 4,924.82 10,744.82 1.82 
Maas SC eae 2,004.74 .34 
Samiti «=| eee 1,308.82 .22 

497.94 583.64 583.64 .10 
a 89.98 .02 
9,556.86 11,201.60 11,201.60 1.89 
Pee: | hee es 150.04 .03 
1,055.60 1,237.27 1,237.27 21 


343.42 402.52 402.52 .07 





468.84 549.53 549.53 09 
624.52 732.00 732.00 12 
150.00 176.52 176. 52 -03 
06 

47,420.70 35,581.85 71,675.43 $12.1 12 
‘awe  —ewacnde 9,908.48 1.68 
a 4,074.82 -69 
cehenee 8 8=©=— Beas 434.12 07 
a<——e0088 8=« 4 *avlewar 515.00 09 
seers 8 =— se OS 1,080. 7 18 






Workmen’s Comp. 
ts i eee ieee eee eeeie. hoes 
(8 US SS aaa $16,750.76 

TOTAL $80,265.04 


8 Orr Ter $63,514.28 $16,093.58 
eee cas eeek see ade eiewk eee wake 9,908.48 9,908.48 
CE NR. cnc cccence neva ceases 4,074.82 4,074.82 
DE: SeitUee 66 d6004 WOCt Dace eeeaens 434.12 434.12 
Dt” Diiscicadatkedeheeeewreatesnsass 515.00 515.00 
COR phe cRv ku be van sea e0e cekinekeee 1,080.58 


1,080.58 


$16,750.76 


$16,750.76 $2.33 





$32,844.34 


Actual Hours Operated 


$8,426.19 


Normal Hours (80% Activity = 5913.6 


Ratio of 





Actual Hours 


including in this percentage 2% per cent for machine 
lost time other than changes in grade, color, weight, 
finish, etc., and washing up between grade and color 
changes. 

Of the 365 days in a year, there are 52 Sundays, 
and say, five legal holidays. This leaves a maximum 
of 308 working days, or 7,392 hours. 


Then 7,392 hours multiplied by 80 per cent gives 
5,913.6 normal operating hours. It will be assumed 
that the machine in question, operated 5,045.3 hours. 
This figure includes all time making paper, machine 
broke, washing up, (exclusive of week end wash- 
ups), changing grade, color, weight, finish, etc. 

Table I illustrates the method of procedure. 

The first column contains the actual expenses in- 
curred for the year. In a mill with more than one 
machine, certain items of expense must be pro-rated 
to each machine on some equitable basis. Others, 
naturally, can be definitely charged against the re- 
spective machines, 

The amounts estimated as being unchangeable no 
matter at what capacity the mill runs for “Manufac- 
turing Wages,” “Repair Wages,” “Repair Materials” 
and “Steam” are taken out of the actual amounts and 
placed in the second column. Their balances are put 
in the third column and are considered as varying 
proportionally with the hours operated. 








Normal Hours 


= 1.1721007 


The remaining accounts are recorded in either col- 
umns Nos. 2 or 3 in total, depending on whether they 
are considered to remain constant or to vary with 
production. 

From the example, it will be seen that the machine 
is assumed to have run 68.2 per cent capacity and the 
costs are to be based on 80 per cent. Then all the 
varying amounts must be increased by the ratio of 

5913.6 hours/4045.3 hours 

The adjusted figures are shown in column 4. 

Columns 2 and 4 are added together wherever fig- 
ures appear in both columns and the sums put in 
column 5. 

Then each figure in column 5 divided by the nor- 
mal hours per year (5,913.6 hours) gives the cost per 
hour for the individual items of expense; and their 
addition, the total mill cost per hour to operate the 
machine. This total figure in the example is $14.95 
per hour. 

Had actuals been used instead of the method de- 
scribed, the machine hour rate would have been 
found to be $15.91. With greater differences between 
actual and normal activities, naturally the more acute 
will be the difference between the actual and normal 
machine hour rates. 

So far only mill costs have been taken into consid- 
eration. Actually, there are many more items of ex- 
pense to be included, such as head office and selling 














TABLE II.—BEATER ROOM REPORT FOR NO. .... MACHINE 
STG. Wits iene ows nad eauGOE awe a Ra Gis SY iu Koki Ad eh ewe eeua eee etlr rake haven Pbcceckviscneeeracendaeess 
Colored 37.8%—25.7%—36.5% ae eee os I DN nS ct eee betel ses ek ends thie eee bed and bhaeakebenanbed 
Fibre 
ieee Ee Sizing Filler Color 
1% Bal. vivian = 
2 No. No. Broke on “1% 3 45% 20% Clay Dir. 16 oz. 
Soft 1 Bl. 1 Bl. Hard Misc. — —— Delthirna Alum 3% Yellow Dir. fast 
Broke Soda Sulphite Broke Kind Wet Dry 25 Gals. _ Bennetts 6 Pails Measure 6 Ib. Orange Beater 
6 7% Slush 10 Machine Broke 585 1% gal. 6 pails 3m. 7 Ibs. 1% Ib. 1 
—_— 34.5% ™ Be = 6 Ibs. 16 oz. ; 
12 en oe “ee “ee “ 
264 240 220 202 + o = 3% Ibs. 15 oz. ; 
1584 2880 2200 “ < “ “ ‘ 1 
a; 4.5 19.0 “ - = 1 
A. 4.1 19.9 - ™ ” 1 
12 48 24 36% 131 8 
3.66 8.05 137.5 Ibs. oz. 
pounds pounds pounds 
per gal. per pail pressure 
' = ie 44 386-3300 
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expense, bond interest, preferred dividends, provi- 
sion for common dividends and last, but by no means 
least, provision for profit. 

Where there are a number of mills belonging to an 
organization and various manufacturing departments 
to a mill, it is essential to make a very careful survey 
of the entire organization and to properly allocate 
these various items of burden equitably and properly 
to the respective manufacturing centers. 

Head office burden, advertising and selling ex- 
penses are probably the most difficult to distribute. 
Bond interest, preferred and common dividends, and 
provision for profit can readily be divided between 
each manufacturing unit in proportion to that unit’s 
appraisal value and its relationship to the total ap- 
praisal value. 

Head office burden, advertising and selling ex- 
penses, however, present quite a different problem. 
In fact, they present many problems and every or- 
ganization naturally has to deal with these in accord- 
ance with their own peculiar circumstances. 

It is wise to show these various components of 
the machine hour rate separately on the grade costs 
as it gives those who study the costs a little better 
slant on what lies behind the cost of machine time. 

It was stated a short time back that the head office 
burden presents, not one problem, but many. This is 
literally true. 

Recently, we have been dealing with a section of 
head office and mill expense in an entirely different 
and probably novel way. 

A certain proportion of the accounting department 
cost; all the statistical, order, and selling depart- 
ments’ cost; and a portion of the service department 
cost, were taken out of the machine hour cost and 
set aside. An extremely careful and painstaking sur- 
vey was made of the time required to handle through 
the office various classes of orders—domestic making 
and domestic stock orders, and export making and 
export stock orders. The total number of each kind 
for the year was obtained and costs for each cal- 
culated. The application of this idea will be discussed 
later. 

There is a very definite principle involved, how- 
ever. 

On the average, it takes just as much time and 
effort to obtain and handle through the office an or- 
der whether large or small, in the same way that it 
costs just the same to start and wash up, whether on 
a large run or a small one. Therefore, the small or- 
ders are made to bear more of their share of head of- 


TABLE III.—BROKE REPORT 





SE PTT TTS TT eee sk cs6s bb dekebap vans 
EEE: cach nn ds ddbsawdhsdesesdsbbdarneadcbebnswdoncesdsddessenns 
NR nb sw ak bedcnabok bene shee 
Machine Broke 
siihbaaie 
Dry Cutter Broke 
Rewinder, 
Wet Pit, etc. Shavings Sheets 
Starting .......ceseess 585 480 
DE \icsecaunseheeds 75 290 
170 
660 940 


STANDARD INSTRUCTIONS 


R. viowe be sure to obtain the weight of all broke made during each 
order. 

2. Broke that is taken out of the machine pit, weight and mark op- 
posite the weight that it is from the machine pit regardless of 
whether it is from present or previous runs. 
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TABLE IV 


METHOD SHOWING HOW TO COMPUTE STANDARD FIBRE 
LOSSES AND SLUSHED SULPHITE 


ROAE, TREE: BLOODED, 55 5:5 0's 0500'5:0-45.54:46000004.9-0.9695 009 100% 
Stamdard Waald-wp LOGOS... 260s cscs runsorcvsceceseccens 125¢ 
Standard Fiber Losses—while machine is running............. 2% 
Gross Production and Broke............... 12748 Ibs. 
Less: Filler, size and Chemicals, etc., retained 2642 Ibs. 


"10106 Ibs. 9385 = 10768 
RS Se EA OR ono cise eke bece bans eensneand = 3 
Total Net A. D. Pounds of Fibre..............eesceces 11117 




















Fibre in Equivalent A. D. Weight.. 10768 Ibs. 2% = 215 Ibs. A. D. 
Add: Start-up and Wash-up Losses. 225 Ibs. A. D. 
oes goes BS ae 440 Ibs. A. D. 
EE ES ee ee er Pee 11117 lbs. A. D. 
eS aaa rrr rere 11557 Ibs. A. D 
ies) Oe EIEL 5 sins cheeses aen 54 sioen 6866 Ibs. A. D 
Total Presumed Slushed Stock.................... 4691 Ibs. A. D. 
: Per Cwt. 
Pee MMM 56éens need = $304.83 + 11208 lbs. A. D. = $2.7197537 
4 ae = + ibs. A. D. = § .56 
Sizing and Chemical, 
ere eee 33.44 + 474 lbs. A. D. = $7.054852 
Paper Composition Consists of : Per Cwt. 
Fibre 10519 Ibs. P. W. — Fibre Loss 413 Ibs. = 
SE Sad bethi nesta 56Os000060% $2,7197537 $274.858 
BEET Wes crncsnacdencccessesves $ .56 $ 14.207 
DD Tn 00n00n6060050040060606 $7.054852 7.407 





_TOTAL 12748 Ibs..... EET. $2.32556353 $296.472 
fice expense than formerly when all head office bur- 
den was pooled in machine hour rates. 

It is well to give careful thought to this develop- 
ment, and to consider also the aspect of such orders 
on mill office routine. We have studied this angle 
also, and are taking out of the mill portion of the 
machine hour rates, such items of mill office expense 
as the invoicing and order departments, etc., includ- 
ing their salaries, stationery supplies, telephone, tele- 
graph, etc. These costs are then converted into an 
order cost, depending on the nature of the order. 


Grade Costing 


Grade Costing should be designed so as to give 
a wealth of useful operating data—not just plain, or- 
dinary costs. 

We believe that we have developed in recent years 
something which is of inestimable value to our mill 
managers, paper mill superintendents, and foremen, 
as well as to the executives. 


A run of a single grade and color is covered by 
one cost. No attempt is made to cost out different 
base weights or deckles. This could not readily be 
done as it would be pretty nearly impossible to prop- 
erly allot material quantities and take care of start-up 
and end-up time and material losses. 


The first step is the obtaining of the furnish quan- 
tities and this is done by means of any suitable beater 
room report form, such as is shown in Table II. 
Machine broke must be recorded and this is done on 
the form, Table III. Machine operating data is ob- 
tained from the machine room production records. 
Other information to complete the cost and its va- 
rious analyses is found by use of tachometer charts, 
etc. 

To explain the method employed in preparing a 
grade cost, figures will be used. Even though these 
figures are fictitious, they will serve to make the de- 
scription more clear. 

In dealing with beater furnishes, there are two dis- 
tinct problems presented. Where dried pulp only is 
used, the situation is more or less ideal in that the 
fiber loss on each run can be fairly accurately re- 
corded in the cost. On the other hand, where at least 
one pulp is slushed to the beaters and no measuring 
tanks are employed, the pulp shrinkage of necessity 
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must be assumed, and the quantity of slushed pulp 
calculated on some such form as shown in Table IV. 
A description of how this form is worked out follows 
later. 

The example to be given is based on the latter con- 
dition, so as to embrace the extra step necessary. 

In the fiber section of the beater room report, 
Table II, the kinds of fibers furnished are written 
in at the top of the columns and then, as beaters are 
furnished, the quantities in whatever unit they are 
measured are filled in below. Under soft and hard 
brokes are shown 6 and 10 cars, each weighing 264 
pounds and 220 pounds air dry weight, respectively. 
Extended out, this gives 1,584 air dry pounds of soft 
broke and 2,200 air dry pounds of hard broke. Un- 
der soda pulp, a bale weighs 240 a.d. lbs., and 12 
bales total 2,880 a.d. Ibs. The sulphite is shown as 
being slushed. 

From the broke report, Table III, the wet broke at 
the beginning amounted to 585 Ibs. wet weight and 
75 lbs. at the end. Only the beginning broke could be 
used in the run, and the beater report shows this to 
be the case. Broke at this point is taken as 34.5 per 
cent a.d. Therefore, the actual weight of the machine 
broke re-furnished is 202 Ibs. a.d. 

All chemical, sizing and filler units of furnish have 
factors to convert them and give the final answers in 
pounds. 

Quantities arrived at in the above manner on the 
beater Report Form are then written down on the 
Furnish Cost, Table V, together with their cost per 
100 Ibs. 

To obtain the amount of sulphite estimated as be- 
ing slushed, to the beaters, the total amount of paper 
weighed off the end of the machine, together with 
all machine broke made is filled in opposite “Gross 
Production and Broke,” and is shown as 12,748 lbs. 
in the example. 


In Table V, in the column headed “Work Figures 


Only,” part way up the page, are figures of actual 
clay retention and estimated size and chemical reten- 
tion. In the case of these last two, arbitrary factors 
are used for each kind of size and chemical. 

The total of 2,537 lbs. and 105% Ibs. gives 2,642 
lbs., shown on Table IV opposite ‘Less: Filler, Size 
and Chemicals, etc., Retained.” The differénee, 10,- 
106 lbs., is supposed to be the fiber retained on a 
paper weight basis. 

It will be noted at the top right-hand corner of 
the Furnish Cost that the moisture of the paper made 
averaged 4.1 per cent. Then the relationship existing 
between the paper weight and air dry bases is 
90.0% /95.9% =0.9385. 

Thus dividing pounds of fiber (on a paper weight 
basis) by 0.9385, the air dry weight of 10,768 Ibs. 
is obtained. 

From a number of tests made, it has been found 
that soft broke averages 14.4 per cent clay in it, and 
hard broke 3.7 per cent. 


Then the “Filler in Broke” shown in both Tables 
IV and V is calculated as follows: 


| ee ee 1584 Ibs. X 14.4 per cent = 228 Ibs. 
Hard Broke ............. 2200 lbs. X 3.7 per cent = 31 Ibs. 
Machine Broke........... 202 Ibs. X 19.9 per cent = 40 Ibs. 

349 Ibs. 


The 19.5 per cent for machine broke is the average 
actual ash test for the run brought to a paper equiva- 
lent basis. 

The “Total Net A.D. Pounds of Fiber and Filler” 
is thus 11,117 Ibs. 

It will be seen at the top of Table IV that def- 
inite estimated fiber losses are figured out on starting 
up and ending up of 225 lbs. and running of 2 per 
cent of the fiber supposed to be used. 

In the example, this works out to a total loss of 
440 Ibs. a.d., making the total pounds of fiber sup- 
posed to have been furnished as 11,557 Ibs. a.d. 


; 


TABLE V.—FURNISH COST 
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2 ee EE dcacacavsvsesccssesevccsnia Mee 4691 
ee eS a aL ass ug wneKsd FON hee eer 2.55 2880 
Ss bs ads ot saab eae bn bKE CERES ER ON 2.50 1584 
os. od addi 40 dene eeadiaevedetenes 2.50 2200 
DN MDS a hos 08.0656 64.0.9:04.0:605:00 00005086 2.50 202 
14 EG odo oa has dae de eknnsevanseteeeseeaes tu.00 11557 
1§ Lees: Clay im Broke... .ccccccccccsscccssecere 56 349 
| eer rrroy er oTerrrrrerrreerrnerree ch LEC er ey ae 11208 
OF Files Gaede crccsccccocccccccscceccesecsece .56 3300 
20 BO PDs 0h 6-06 ceckvtenssveeeessuece 56 349 
ee rer rere Terre rere ree 3649 
BB Witter Mere 12746 Ede. 19.9. .ccvccccccccecesses cove eae 
23 Filler Wgwhesiont of Paper... csvecscvccecsees see 3425 
24 Delthima Size % Ret’d $3.81 ‘ 
25 Bennetts 60% Ret’d 3.81 44 
26 Alum 9% Ret’d 1.40 386 
SS Weeeet Wellow 3606 Ts... ccc ccccccsccsccasseccs 48 36% 
54 Dir. Fast Groaee 1391 Obs. cccccccvsvsdcesovecse 1.08 8 
38 Sizing and Chemicals Equiv. of Paper........... «s+. 474% 
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saviue Division (40) Ave. Moisture in Paper...............-4.1% 
eneavénueeaesas (41) Correction Factor..........0.cceeee0++.9385 
¢tneenbadee dda BS Pe Ee 
Actual Standard 
—<—$—{ 
Cost Per Cost Per 
Per cent Value 100 Ibs. Pounds Per cent Value 100 Ibs. 
40.6 $133.69 4218 36.5 $120.21 
24.9 73.44 2970 25.7 75.74 
13.7 39.60 4369 37.8 109.23 
19.0 55.00 
1.8 5.05 
100% $306.78 = 11557 100% += $305.18 
Work 
figures 
only 1.95 eee, (<é6en e8206°  _ dane 
10519 $304.83 ee ae ile, oe 
oeues $18.48 tide 19.0 engees 
oaeen $1.95 sah oes oeees eeneus 
ne ant - dees «bee 4 s&680a60 
2537 "$20.43 16 jue Shae © Saue nem 
oo uarens, "acess 77 71 $2.93 ee 
26 Ta. —“seie eenee  dheee § acmaaea 
3 5.40 374 3.45 5.24 
36% 17.52 46 6 Ibs. 22.18 
8.84 8 16 oz. 8.32 
105% $33.44 — .26 leas $38.67... 
ai $358.70 $2.81 102i, | OMRASC;*“iCG 
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The weighted amounts in the fiber section total 
6,866 Ibs. Therefore, the difference between this and 
11,557 lIbs., which is 4,691 Ibs. a.d., is assumed to be 
the sulphite furnished. 

As already mentioned before, this procedure is 
not necessary where all fibers can be weighed or 
measured. 

The extension of all quantities by their respective 
price per 100 Ibs. gives the various values. 

The object of working the percentages of different 
fibers used to the total is only for control purposes, 
so that the mill manager and superintendent can 
compare these with those of the Standard Furnish 
(shown in adjacent columns). 

Opposite line 16 in Table V, the 11,208 Ibs. of a.d. 
fiber is converted to 10,519 Ibs. of fiber (paper weight 
basis) in the “Work Figures Only” column. The dif- 
ference is naturally the loss of moisture. 

In the filler section, the 3,300 lbs. of clay comes 
from the Beater Room Report as previously men- 
tioned. The 349 Ibs. is the clay in the broke and 
the 3,649 lIbs., their total. This figure multiplied 
by the factor 0.9385 gives the filler weight of 3,425 
on a paper weight basis, found on line 23, the clay 
containing 10 per cent moisture as billed. 

To get the weight of filler retained, the total weight 
of weighed production and machine broke (12,748 
lbs.) is multiplied by the average per cent of ash in 














the paper by test on a paper equivalent basis. Our 
illustration shows this to be 19.9 per cent. 

In the case of the size and chemicals, the use of 
arbitrary retention factors has already been men- 
tioned. 

A word regarding the “standard” section. 

Standard furnishes give the per cent of each kind 
of fiber that should be used. These are written down 
in the standard per cent column provided, and are 
shown as— 


NO TNS, 0 66:00 0669'000'0000000008000008 36.5 per cent 
i ccn seis kb ese oed andes ahes esas hae 25.7 per cent 
ED webnendesdvesendesend 6005000400064 37.8 per cent 


100.0 per cent 


The total pounds from the actual side (11,557 
Ibs.) are shown as a total in the standard pounds 
column also, and by means of the standard percent- 
ages, the standard pounds of each fiber is found. 
The dollar value is then calculated. 


In the case of size and chemicals, the standard 
quantities that should have been furnished are 
obtained from the Standard Furnish, which gives 
them on a per beater basis. These by the number of 
beaters give the total quantities, and so on. 


This pretty well completes the Furnish Cost section 
of the work. 


The remaining work is carried out in the Grade 













































































































































































TABLE VI 
FINAL GRADE COST 
Machine No......... ee ene 
Pe CE acide eesane ebb susule wae suG Sve has seuwe ee vi Division ee: WL andreas sean 
PP cee ee eke a sheen eshebede ad eendts Eb Ushe Rese nkeneed PR SeapsSuNdsrseei ans se iri EE 466640 2k Naa whe eusdes 
CUSTOMER ........ a | MBBS OR PULIIB, io os vksoe nce endenss RNR Sa oo oak 
as eens. Ue Oe Se DAD oe kdensee none cebedseensies seeds re Sn 5 his oak bon bh Gent shee aedndek del eae tho keds ia eanesen 
Lhs./Hour. . cennhskhsshusudsane I o5'n PONG SAS 2k d<dd SSH SONS bd KOKaSD ERS Fin. or Shipped Wt....... DENG ka Ghacuwe cane Lbs. 
oes se Oe . ae 7 Total —- Cost Per 
i li tat is Crete at Value Cwt. 

1 Value as —Gross Prod. 11590 Ibs. 109  &% of Total Prod. @ 2.325 ene =e - ; 269.55  -——— 
2 —Side Run __Lbs __ = @ ae a - ee 
3 —Mill Wrap/Overrun Lhs. Te @ ae aa Ss ; 7 

“4 Invisible Loss—Fibre 689 Lbs. 6.6 % Loss _@ 2.719 ; eed 18.74 .16 

5 —Filler ______ 294 Ls. 6.5 % @ 560 RE aN Sine oa 01 

“6 Sewer Loss —Fibre ___s—sHNZ Lhe. 3.9 & a Ti @ 2.719 _ aa Ct apae _11.23 aa 

7. Filler _—*888 Lbs. 25.9 % @ 560 __ 4.974 

= NSE STE __369 Lbs. 77.8 % @ 7.054 ________26.03 23 

“9 Depr. Value —M/C_ Broke ___933_ Lbs. 7.3_% on vrod. + broke @ (2.323 — 1,85) = .475_ : 4.44 ee ae 

1 - —M/C Sheets Lbs. oo ea @ . a. _ ae 

in —M/C Shavings 225 Lbs. % @ (2,325 — 1,85) = 475 a 1.07 

ee _ ae 

ee Wee PeMeaiea era - : - ae 

4 = : 7 a 

15 Total Furnish 15329 Lbs. = 358.70 ai 

16 Machine Broke Credit 1158 Lbs. 9.1% @ = 21.42 

17. Charge to Total Production _11590 Lbs. MATERIAL COST ¢@ 337.28. = 

a ae . _ Provision ° ' : 

H.O. Deprec.& For Cost 

19 MACHINE TIME: Hours Mill Cost Burden Dividends Profit Total Extension Per Cwt. 

20 ‘Start Up .25 14.95 4.00 5.00 1.05 25.00 6.25 .06 ; Ree eee ae 

21___End Up ok a 

22 __ Misc. Lost Time sere 

23 __‘ Producing 5.78 14.95 4.00 5.00 1.05 25.00 144.50 1.25 iperes 7 ” 

24 Making M/C _ Broke 47 14.95 4.00 5.00 1.05 25.00 11.75 10 : - 

25 Order Cost 2 @ 3.00 6.00 .05 168.50 ——«*1..46 

26 TOTAL JUMBO ROLL COST AT END OF MACHINE 11,590 Lbs. 505.78 ae 

27__ Fin. Lbs. Incl. Items No. 2 & 3 10023 Lbs. 86.48 % of Gross Cost = $437.40 = - 

28 Finishing Broke 1567 Lbs. 13.52 % of Gross Cost = $ 68.38 aes i 

29 Finishing Broke Credit 1567 Lbs. @ /Cwt. = 28.99 - 39.39 ~ 39 

30 Finishing, Packing and Shipping Cost 69.35 69 

31 Adevrtising __.15_ Direct .05 General = 20 x 10.023 Lbs. an x 20.05 20 

32. TOTAL COST F.O.B. CARS OR TRUCKS | ; : 566.19 5.65 

33 Cost Adjusted— Unit Prorated Salvage Resultant Per Cwt. 7 
a Price _—i* hs. Cost Credit Cosi Per Cwt. ce 

34 For (a) Side Run : a ee ee ay 

35 (b) Mill Wrap/Overrun elite 

36 (c) Good Paper eee eee 

37 (d) Total Good Paper 566.19 5.65 

38 Sale Value Good Paper @ $ 747.03 7.45 

39 Profit or Loss = 31.8% on Cost, $27.75 Per Machine Hour 180.84 1,80 
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Cost Form, Tables VI and VII, with one exception, 
where a calculation has to be made at the bottom of 
the form, Table IV. 

All relevant data is filled in at the top of the 
Grade Cost form. 

On line 1, from production records, is shown the 
gross production (or paper weighed off the end of 
the machine.) From the broke report, Table III, the 
total machine broke is obtained for the lines 9 and 
11. The 60 Ibs, of wet broke is multiplied this time by 
32.7 per cent to bring it to a paper equivalent basis, 
instead of by 34.5 per cent to bring it to a.d. weight. 
The answer is 218 lbs., which, added to the 940 lbs. 
of dry end broke, gives a total of 1,158 Ibs. 

To obtain the proportion of this that is trim, 
either the shavings can be weighed separately; or 
inches width of the two shavings divided by the 
inches width of the untrimmed sheet, multiplied by 
the production and broke will give the calculated 
weight of the shavings. The balance is machine broke. 

In arriving at the invisible loss of fiber (the differ- 
ence in the moisture of a.d. pulp and that of the 
paper) the difference between the two quantities on 
line 16 of the Furnish Cost, Table V, represents 
the moisture drop in the fiber as invoiced and as 
sold. This is shown as 689 lbs. on line 4 of Table 
VI. The corresponding drop between the as-received 
invoiced weight of filler and that of the paper is 
found by subtracting the 3,425 lbs. on line 23 of 
Table V from the 3,649 lbs. on line 21, giving a 
difference of 224 Ibs., which is carried over onto line 
5, Table VI. 

The fiber sewer loss has been estimated in this 
particular example as already described, Table IV. 
This amount is shown as 440 a.d. Ibs. and when mul- 
tiplied by the factor 0.9385 gives the paper equivalent 
weight of 413 lbs., and is entered on line 6 of Table 
VI. Another method of reaching this figure is to add 
the three sub totals in the “Work Figures Only” 
column of the Furnish Cost Form, on lines 16, 23 and 
38. From this total of 13,161 lIbs., is subtracted the 
total pounds of production and machine broke, 12,- 
748 lbs. The latter method is necessary when arriving 
at actual fiber shrinkage, when all fibers are weighed 
into the beaters. 

The filler sewer loss is the difference of the two 
sub totals on line 23, Table V, 3,425 lbs. and 2,537 
lbs. This amounts to 888 Ibs., and is carried over to 
line 7 on Table VI. 

Similarly, to get the chemical sewer loss, which 
is only an estimated figure, and is used solely as a 
balancing amount, the sub totals on line 38 of Table 
V, 474¥% lbs., and 105% Ibs., give a difference of 
369 Ibs., which is entered on line 8 of Table VI. 

This completes the filling out of quantities in the 
material section of the Grade Cost Form. Their 
total of 15,331 Ibs., equals the total quantity fur- 
nished, as shown at the bottom of the Furnish Cost 
on line 39. 

To arrive at the corresponding dollar values of 
each of these quantities, it is necessary to find their 
cost per 100 Ibs. 

For the pounds of production and broke, the cal- 
culation of the cost per 100 Ibs. is quite complicated. 
This is shown at the foot of the form, Table IV. 

The paper weight (P.W.) pounds of fiber fur- 
nished equals 10,519. The corresponding fiber loss 
is 413 pounds, The difference is 10,106 pounds. 

Its value per 100 Ibs. is found by dividing the 
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$304.83 by 11,208 Ibs. (Table V), which gives $2.72. 

The clay retained amounts to 2,537 Ibs. at a value 
of 56c per 100 Ibs. The chemicals retained total 
105% Ibs. and their average value works out to $7.05 
when $33.44 is divided by 474% Ibs. 

The extension of the three quantities by their 
respective cost per 100 lbs. give the total values of 
materials retained in the production and broke. The 
total pounds divided into the total value gives the 
oT cost per 100 lbs., which is shown as being 
$2.33. 

This figure is used on lines 1, 2, 3, 9, 10 and 11 of 
the Grade Cost form. 

Where fiber alone enters the picture, the figure 
of $2.72 is used from the form, Table IV. These 
appear on lines 4 and 6. 

Likewise, the cost of filler is known to be 56c, and 
chemicals $7.05. 

In order to arrive at the cost of machine broke and 
shavings it is necessary to subtract from the cost 
per 100 lbs., the residual value of the broke, which 
is taken in this case, as being worth $1.85. 

Extension of all quantities by their respective 
costs give total values in the adjoining column. The 
total of these various values amounts to $337.28. 

As a direct proof of this figure, on line 15 oppo- 
site the pounds furnished will be found the furnish 
value which is carried over from the Furnish Cost, 
Table V. The pounds of broke multiplied by the 
broke residual value shows a broke credit of $21.42. 
This, subtracted from the furnish value of $358.70, 
gives an answer also of $337.28. This prevents any 
error taking place. 

In connection with the cost of machine time, Table 


I gives the miss cost of $14.95 per hour. For easy 
figuring, it will be assumed that— 
Head Office Burden and Bond Interest $4.00 


Depreciation and Dividends = “5.00 
Provision for Profit = 16 

Then the total machine cost per hour will work out 
at $25.00. 

From the production records it is found that a 
quarter of an hour was lost changing weight and 
color, (see Table VII, which is the reverse side of 
the Grade Cost Form, Table VI). 

At the top of the grade cost, the 2,000 lbs. per 
hour shown is calculated from the formula— 

Trim X F.P.M. X Basis Weight 


Pounds per Hour = 
Constant 


Then, dividing the 2,000 lbs. per hour into the 
933 Ibs. of machine broke, line 9, the time on the 
machine making broke is obtained which, in this 
case, is 0.47 hours. The machine was making paper 
(including broke) for 6% hours. That leaves 5.78 
hours producing the paper, which is weighed off the 
end of the machine. 

These three times multiplied by $25.00 per hour 
give an analytical break down of the machine time 
cost. 

Assuming that a stock order costs $3.00 to put 
through the office and there are two such orders (see 
the bottom of Table VII), then the total cost is 
$6.00. In this respect our example is poor. There 
are usually a great many more orders to a cost. 

The furnish cost (corrected for broke credit), to- 
gether with the machine time and order cost give the 
total jumbo roll cost. 


All the values, from line 1 to line 26, can be 
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divided by the machine production, 11,590 lbs., to get 
a cost per 100 Ibs. in every case. 

As soon as the finishing room can supply the fin- 
ished weights of these two orders, then the balance 
of the grade cost can be completed. 

Multiplying the percentage of paper finished to 
paper made by the jumbo roll cost ($505.78), the 
value of finished paper is found. Correspondingly, 
using the broke percentage, the value of the broke 
made is obtained. 

On the next line down, the credit value of the 
broke is worked out and the difference between its 
value as paper and as broke gives the cost of making 
broke. This point is particularly emphasized. If it 
is not desired to study the cost of broke, the pro- 
cedure can be made much simpler by only entering 
the broke credit under the $505.78. (Jumbo roll cost). 
The results, of course, are exactly the same. 

We have a rather arbitrary way of handling 
finishing, packing and shipping costs. Cost per 100 
Ibs. are developed for various operations in these 
departments. This is by no means a correct pro- 
cedure, but we hope some day to make improvements. 
However, the results obtained cannot affect the 
costs greatly as the three departments only compose 
at the most, 5 to 20 per cent of the total cost of a 
grade. A 5 to 10 per cent error would mean then 
only 0.25 or 0.50 to 1.00 per cent or 2.00 per cent 
error on the final cost. 

It will be seen in the Table VII, that the two orders 
were handled slightly differently, the second being 
supercalendered. Therefore, the first of 3,213 Ibs. 
and the second of 6,810 lbs. are multiplied by the 
two costs, 59c per 100 Ibs., and 74c per 100 lIbs., re- 
spectively, thus getting the total finishing, packing and 
shipping cost of $69.35. 


Direct cost of advertising or the cost of adver- 
tising of certain specific grades, has been arrived at, 
together with a general advertising rate per 100 Ibs. 
for all grades made. In the example, this is shown as 
15e and 5c per 100 Ibs., respectively. 

To find the net average selling price in each case 
the gross price has freight and discounts, if any, 
deducted. These multiplied by their corresponding 
pounds give the total net sales value of the finished 
paper. 

All costs per 100 Ibs. from line 27 to line 39 are 
calculated on the finished weight of paper. 


The Variance Analysis 


At the beginning of this paper, it was said that an 
analysis of the many variances from standard oper- 
ations was a most important feature, to operating 
executives more so than the costs themselves. This 
is literally true. 

Mill operating executives have very little control 
over price selling, etc., particularly superintendents 
as a rule. Therefore, their main interest should cen- 
ter about efficient operations. A paper machine 
affords so many opportunities for relatively costly 
losses, and it is, therefore, the object of the Variance 
Analysis, Table VIII, (forming the lower portion 
of the Grade Cost, Table VI) to show such losses 
or gains up clearly. 

The first item, Fiber Shrinkage, on line 43, can- 
not be demonstrated in this example owing to the 
fact that a standard shrinkage was used in arriving 
at the amount of sulphite supposed to have been 
finished. When the actual shrinkage can be ascer- 
tained where all fibers furnished are measured, then 
the actual pounds subtracted from the estimated 
standard pounds lost, multiplied by the fiber value 
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TABLE VII 
STATISTICAL DATA 
Sea Poa t=. | SUMMARY OF LOST TIME 
Run BASE WT. SPEED F.P.M. TRIM Mach. Shipping Rolls (Excl. Wash-Ups) 
No. Std. | Act. Std. | Act. Gross | Net Hours oll or Sheets Description | Hrs. 
| 47% | 47.15 | | 282 | 79 | 77%! 6.25 | | | | Weight & Color | % 
| | Nl | l | ; l 
FINISHING. PACKING AND SHIPPING COSTS 
| | ! ! ! ! | | | | I | Std. % 
Rate | l l ] ] l ___| Broke 
Loft | | | | | | | | | | 
Super Calender | | a mm | | | | | | 2 
Sheet Calender | | | ! ! | | | | | | 
Roll Calender | ! | | I 
Cutter | 09 | 09 | | { 4 
! ! 1 


Belt Machine ] | | | 


! 
Pasting . 


Rewinding | ! | | | 


| 

| 

. | 

Embossing Piater ! | 1 } ’ ; 1 
1 7 1 ' } ! ! ! 1 | 

| 

| 


Sorting | | 1 


Trimming | | | | | 


! ! ! ! 
1 | 1 | | 
! ! ! ! | ! 
Count and Fan ae ! 10 | | | | | | | 4 
| | | ! | ! 
’ | ! | | 


! 1 
| | 
Counting | | | | | 
| ! 
| | 
| | 


Sealing | | | | 

















Packing: Kind 35 35 | 

; : 

Shipping Charge 05 | 05 | | | | | | | 

TOTAL COST | 59 +! |__74 , ] 
mates Lh 

Order Inv. Amount | Amount | Desti- Price | } Net | | 
Run No.| _No. | Folio |Customer| Made | Finished | nation | Quoted | Frt. | L | QO  |Spec.! Total | Selling | 2 ie ee 
~ 62283 | 32233 | Stk. | 4210 | 3213 | Y 785 | 30 | x ! x | 62 | 6.93 oie 
62284 | 32232 | | Stk. | 7380 | 6810 8.35 | 30 | x x | | 65 | 7.70 a 

| | — | | | | | | | 

te ; oe | 10023 l , 
| 


| _11590 
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per 100 Ibs. ($2.72) would give the saving or loss 
over standard depending on whether the actual was 
less or greater than the standard loss allowance. 

The “Ash Content” in a paper naturally has a very 
strong bearing on the paper cost. Fillers, as a rule, 
are cheaper than fibers. Therefore, if a paper car- 
ries less loading than standard the cost will be 
greater. There is thus an excess cost created. Line 
44 shows the method of calculation and the final 
answer, in this case, is a saving as the actual ash 
content is greater than the standard. 

The 12,748 Ibs. is the total of machine production 
and broke. $0.56 is the cost of clay which has to be 
increased by dividing by its percentage retention 
figure (74 per cent) in order to get the value per 
100 Ibs. of clay retained. The $2.33 is the value of 
the paper produced as calculated on the form, Table 
IV, and shown opposite line 1 on Table V. 

There is a slight error in the formula arrangement. 
Either the actual and standard clay percentages 


359372 
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cals, and to incorrect proportioning of pulp, lines 46 
and 47, the actual totals on the furnish cost, Table 
V, lines 14 and 38, are subtracted from their corre- 
sponding standard dollar values. 


The excess change time variance is dependent on 
having standard times set-up for every type of 
change and wash-up and combinations of such 
changes and wash-ups. This was done a number of 
years ago in connection with our bonus system, long 
before grade costing was started. The difference be- 
tween the allowed and actual times multiplied by the 
machine hour rate will naturally give the amount 
of the variance, either one way or the other. 


The loss in value of machine broke is calculated 
by taking the difference in the standard and actual 
hours making broke divided by the actual hours. The 
answer thus found is multiplied by the cost of broke 
on line 9, or $4.44. This is simply a matter of a pro- 
ration of this amount on the basis of excess hours to 






























































‘4 ; a actual hours making broke. 
a should have been reversed in position or the clay On line 52. th a. f hi d 
4 and paper costs. As it is now, mathematically the a od Pon - The ae ae = —— - = 
I . variance is wn. e ratio o e actual spee 
3 mower hae ae aes oes tenes Of Une, minus the standard speed (also set up for the bonus 
a whereas actually this is not the case. a \ a 
4 We arbitrarily take 75 per cent as the standard system) divided by the standard speed, multiplied by 
3 filler retention. Thus the cost variance due to low _ the hours making paper (but not broke) and multi- 
4 or high filler retention is worked out as shown on __ plied by the machine hour rate, gives the saving or 
“s line 45. The formula is simple and straightforward loss. In the example, the machine ran at a speed 
a and requires no explanation. greater than standard, which resulted in a $6.43 
a In arriving at the Variance due to size and chemi- __ saving. 
& TABLE VIII 

26 TOTAL JUMBO ROLL COST AT END OF MACHINE Lbs. Hn aay 7 

27. Fin. Lbs. Incl. Items No. 2 & 3 Lbs. % of Gross Cost = $ 

28 Finishing Broke Lbs. % of Gross Cost = $ 7 a 

29 Finishing Broke Credit Lbs. @ /Cwt. = _ Te 

30__Finishing. Packing and Shipping Cost — 7 

31 Advertising Direct General = x Lbs. ae = Pan 

32 TOTAL COST F.O.B. CARS OR TRUCKS mas 7 

Unit Prorated Salvage Resultant Cost 

33_ Cost Adjusted— Price Lbs. Cost Credit Cost PerCwt. et oS ioe 

34 For (a) Side Run ll ce I oo cae 

35 (b) Mill Wrap/Overrun - 7 

36 (c) Good Paper _ - eer 

37 (d) Total Good Paper ae 7 
a 38 Sale Value Good Paper @ $ ‘ le i a, se aan el 
ie 39 Profit or Loss = % on Cost, $$ Per Machine Hour Se 
Sy 40 
‘ VARIANCE ANALYSIS 
i 41 ails = aa Z 7 ne ee aa ee 5 
pe TOTAL COST PER 
Rt 42 COST VARIANCE DUE TO:— ate a See _VALUE TON 
i 43 Fibre Shrinkage ( % _Std.— % Act.) X iS o Se De 7 : 
ni 44 Ash Content (19.9% Act.—19.0% Std.) X 12748 Lbs. x ($0.56 + 74% Ret—$2.33) __1.79 al 36 
" 45 Filler Retention (74% Act.—75% Std.) + 75% X 3425 Lbs. Filler @ $0.56 4 : 05 
“ 46 Size and Chemicals SP s 5.23 1.04 
: 47 Incorrect Proportioning of Pulp pains 1.60 ae 

48 ol 

49 Excess Change Time (0.25 Std. Hrs.—0.25 Act. Hrs.) xX $25.00 /Mc. Hr. oe 

50 Machine Broke ($0.43 Std. Hrs.—933 Act. Lbs. Broke + 2000 Act. Lbs./Hr. x $25.00 /Mc. Hr. 1.00 0.20 













51 Machine Broke—Loss in Value of Excess Borke (0.43 hrs.—0.47 hrs.) 0.47 X $4.44 ~ rn = 0.08 





















































52 Machine Speed (282 Act. F.P.M.—270 Std. F.P.M.) + 270 Std. F.P.M. X 5.78 Hrs. X $25.00 /Mc. Hr. 6.43 ae 
6.15 1.23 
6.25 1.25 

55 Finishing Room Excess Cost st 

56 Nominal Weight (47.25 Std. Wt.—47.15 Act. Wt.) + 47.25 Std. Wt. xX 10023 Lbs. xX $4.37 ll 

57 Moisture Content (4.1% Act.—4.5% Std.) + (100%—4.5% Std.) 10023 Lbs. xX $2.91 a _ 1,22 __0.24 

58 _ ea metas ane 

es i 2 ame rae Retieaaianiacs pains ances 

60 : aa as cs oe ae - ae 

61 aa ie i a / 

62 nite TOTAL SAVINGS oa ; 14.37 2.87 

63 = ov _____—__—__—«sFOTAL, Losses : Z 16.86 3.37 

64 Narrow Trim (77% Act. Trim—78 Std. Trim) + 78 Std. Trim  X $144.50 = $0.93 _ 

65 Side Run : _=$ —_ 

66 Mill Wrap/Overrun a a ae eS eee 0.93 0.19 

67 a NET LOSS OR GAIN __ eo 0.69 

68 = se eo TOTAL ACTUAL COST $66.19 113.24 

69 = = TOTAL STANDARD COST ; ____ 562.77 112.55 

70 


i ee - — monenas a semen _ 
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In arriving at the finishing room broke variance, 
we established some years ago standard broke per- 
centages for various finishing room operations. Three 
such broke percentages are shown in Table VII. 
Owing to the fact that some of the paper was super- 
calendered and some was not, the 3,213 lbs. was 
multiplied by 8 per cent only to get its standard broke 
and the 6,810 Ibs. by 10 per cent to get its. The total 
standard broke works out at 1,075 lbs. The actual is 
1,567 lbs. (see line 28) and the excess than is 492 Ibs. 

The cost of machine time for the excess broke, 
line 53, is then 492 Ibs. divided by the 2,000 lbs. per 
hour, the theoretical rate of production on the ma- 
chine, (which is the machine time making broke mul- 
tiplied by the machine rate per hour. 

In calculating the loss in value of excess finishing 
broke, care must be taken not to overlap excess val- 
ues. The 492 lbs. of excess broke is multiplied by the 
jumbo roll cost per 100 Ibs. less the residual value 
of the broke per 100 Ibs. However, the cost of $4.37 
also includes machine time so that it is necessary to 
subtract the machine time cost as found on the pre- 
ceeding line from the answer found in the multi- 
plication. 

The $12.40 actually embraces the steps contained 
on both lines 53 and 54. To afford further break 
down analysis, we keep them separate. 

The cost variance on line 56 applies only to paper 
sold by the ream weight rather than by the actual 
weight. If paper is made slightly underweight it is 
quite obvious that there will be a saving. In our ex- 
ample this is the case. The difference between the 
standard weight and the actual weight divided by the 
standard basis weight gives the percentage under or 
over the standard. This percentage multiplied by the 
pounds finished and the jumbo roll cost gives the 
dollar value of the variance. 

The moisture content of the paper presents a 
somewhat similar problem and is calculated in the 
same manner, except that the material cost is used 
instead of the jumbo roll cost. 

Up to this point, we have been dealing with con- 
trollable variances. These are summarized on lines 
62 and 63, opposite “Total Saving” and “Total 
Losses.” 

As a matter of interest, and to stimulate the Sales 






Departments in an effort to fill out the machines 
trim, the variation due to narrow trim is calculated. 
The only item of machine expense involved in this 
calculation is the time producing, which, in the ex- 
ample, has been found to be $144.50. This multiplied 
by the ratio of the actual trim less the maximum trim 
to the maximum trim gives the loss. 

The standard cost per 100 Ibs. or ton, line 69, 
found by adding or subtracting the net gain to or loss 
from the actual cost, should be a constant theoreti- 
cally when compared identical grades, colors and 
basis weights. It should be noted in the Variance 
Analysis that costs are all brought to a cost per ton 
instead of per 100 Ibs., as in the cost section. The 
object is to magnify these gains and losses so that 
they can be more readily seen. 

The work does not finish with the completed cost. 
Essential information only is abstracted on a sum- 
mary form, Table IX, of which there is a sheet for 
each grade and color, all sheets being suitably 
bound and indexed. As a cost is completed it is en- 
tered on the correct sheet and its results can be 
compared with previous runs very easily. 

At one of our mills, the cost department has to 
handle about 160 costs per month. Added to this, they 
are required to prepare quite a few cost estimates 
for new business and for special purposes. The staff 
consists of two young men and two girls. 

The costs have been extremely beneficial. They 
have pointed out many sources of loss. The magni- 
tude of these losses can be found on our Critical 
Analysis, a statement prepared by all mills monthly 
and which is sent in with the regular monthly Man- 
ufacturing Cost Statements. : 


Effect of Sulphite Waste on Fish 


Under the title, “Effect of Waste Sulphite Liquor 
Upon Fish Life”, the author, H. W. Nightingale, 
scientific consultant, Seattle, Wash., presents in a 34- 
page booklet his experiments in 1937 of the deleterious 
effects which are produced upon fish life by sul- 
phite liquor in large proportions or low dilutions. 
The investigation has special réference to the early 
stages of the Chinook salmon. Several plates and a 
bibliography are included. 



































TABLE IX 
GRADE COST ANALYSIS 
eee eee 5 00969105 5908s0008 esses eeesscess Ds -scccths ete debans sees . Code Bs 5 2:5. Les ied ae 
Paper Made Cost Variances 
ie a. tal Tn. M/C Fin. ee ieee 
Date Length Size and correct Ma- Broke Ma- _Fin- Broke Nomi- Mois- 
Run Cost Run of Run Ash Filler Chemi- Prop’ng chine Loss in chine ishing Loss in nal ture 
1938 No. No. ( Lbs.) Content Retention cals of Puln  Rroke Value Sneed Broke Value’ Weight Content 
92-C 97892 64,150 19.03 6.33 1.12 5.68 51.84 on 106.30 17.26 6.83 14.17. 7.13 
osenae 50-C 97373-76 13,810 9.58 2.10 -62 5.25 7.36 Sas 47.39 10.42 2.91 8.86 nie 
SS Aeks 60-C 97488-90 12,080 4.64 4.60 1.13 2.43 5.47 oe 23.10 5.46 2.07 6.08 1.23 
2-F 61809-13 16,630 .48 23.69 .93 8.11 23.94 ces 11.11 97.60 54.35 85 91 
28-C 97095 10,920 2.60 13.60 1.60 7.40 29.16 = ong __ 13.53 20.18 3.24 58 
23-AF 61903-05 4,700 1.13 7.62 .09 .58 2.36 coe lr Ticetaiale 1.80 -78 1,12 1.12 
85-C 97802-14 64,350 .54 1.80 3.52 9.22 36.59 2.53 175.77 12.48 1.10 10.45 7.45 
8-D 98006-10 14,270 3.04 9.67 71 5.49 2.44 om 7.81 16.03 8.24 4.67 1.62 
83-G 62546-51 14.900 5.03 2.88 124 3.41 2.43 16.70 22.42 6.41 3.28 1.22 | 
—e Machine Broke i 
— - - — 
Paper Total Excess Costs Actual Per Cwt. Standard Per Cwt. Finishing Broke Machine Machine 
Made -————— rr Broke Shavings 
Net Loss Net Profit Net Profit Finishing Jumbo 
Cost Total Total Narrow or Net Selling or Lossor Net or Pounds Room Per Per Per ~ Roll 
No. Savings Losses Trim Gain Cost Price Loss Gain Cost Toss Finished Broke cent Amount cent Amount cent Cost_ 
92-C 40.65 195.04 205.66 360.05 6.58 5.95 .63 .64 5.94 01 55900 8250 1287 5300 7.5 1090 1.6 
50-C 18.32 76.17 28.20 86.05 6.09 6.28 19 .72 5.37 91 11900 1910 13.83 2246 13.8 219 13 ime 
60-C 13.98 42.23 24.43 52.68 5.83 6.46  .63 50 5.33. 1.13 10614 1466 12.14 1222 91.1 194 1.4 4.86 
2-F 1.78 220.19 32.64 251.05 7.92 6.19 1.73 2.60 5.32 .87 9630 7000 42.09 4456 20.1 464 2.2 5.28 
28-C 7.40 84.49 35.89 112.98 6.35 6.33 02 1.21 5.14 1.19 93511569 14.37 3020 21.3 2701.95.40 
23-AF 4.06 12.54 12.09 20.87 608 666 .58 49 5.59 1.07 (4177 523 11.13 (564 105 106 2.0 5.08 
85-C 33.79 227.66 87.37 281.24 6.18 6.95 77 .48 5.70 1.25 59053 5297 8.23 5802 8.2 998 1.4 5.25 
8-D 44.68 15.04 24.72 492 5.80 645 165 104 5.84 161 13909 361 2.53 2890 166 225 1.3 5.13 
83-G 1243 £2.29 2865 68.51 5.94 657 63 $6 5.38 1.19 12327__-2573_17.27_—«1560_ 9.2454 2.7 4.77, 
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and Paper Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports, of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Biotting, Tissue, Strawboard 
Wallboard, Cigarette Papers, Sulphite, Kraft and Ground Wood Pulp. 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 2, 1938 


SUMMARY 
TUNE RGR 0555 aco ssa en 30505 esd aseeeeenenes 1882 cs. 
SNE, oo no avis Saeed uc valeeacasaas 10 es., 15 bls., 16 bxs. 
Pe I irk Giaasic Seadeen ass aGend aa aesarmneen 1 cs. 
ON sian eho ona O45 9 8 ae Ra Raw ORE EeS 7876 rolls 
NE NE io oa ok ce sees Shaws es 226 rolls, 187 bls., 2 es. 
SR NE oi 506 8.600 9:05.6 4 ate Bee RS 1198 rolls, 4 cs. 
METRE 6 AG ofp ca sa cian wind cFane wade we ae 12 bls., 70 rolls 
Se  POTEPETLOTEE ECC TEETER ETRE oe al 
PUN Gig he cia laibuist Sana tw aes dela mwa R eee 200 bis. 
Surface coated baryta paper ..........csce8es 41 cs., 95 erts. 
Ror I BOIS ook ovaries ce hoe cetecieeenep es 8 cs. 
I NN i oy once 5-4 wiscas0 a Sa OES A RON a Ee 3 cs. 
ee ea err ny rr 26 cs. 
NS ord 5 5 lng va A's 4a a WRAY aw AERA NESE Re 9 cs. 
MRNEN NNE 9 ksnaiansiscaas eosin aae eae omar GF °C% 
NR ae Np has ae areal meal are ori arsas 10 cs. 
ee Pe ee ee ee er ee Len. 
Decalcomania paper (Duplex).....................9 drums 
ee ere er rere creer ree 1S es. 
STE gtr) cn bore dk vduigeaidneaeonseeraaweiac 1 cs. 
SRR 6: gaa) a ct 9-3. d-SUSR a A ni SOG ARs Re Dew eae we 3 cs. 
MISCEHANEOGUS PANET 6...0006s0cce002 53 cs., 49 bls., 53 rolls. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
De Mauduit Paper Corp., Normandie, Havre, 2 cs. 
Champagne Paper Corp., Champlain, Havre, 669 cs. 
Champagne Paper Corp., Collamer, Bordeaux, 100 cs. 


American Tobacco Co., Collamer, 764 cs. 
H. H. Strauss, Collamer, 347 cs. 


WALLPAPER 
———, IV ashington, Havre, 8 cs. 
Hudson F’d’g & Shipping Co., Normandie, Havre, 14 bls. 
, Berlin, Bremen, 2 cs. 
S. K. Lonegren, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 16 bxs. 
C. Asche, Black Osprey, Antwerp, 1 bl. 


PAPER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Farmer, London, 1 cs. 


NEWSPRINT 
N. Y. Evening Journal, Washington, Hamburg, 182 rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co., Donpcao, Donnacona, 301 rolls. 
International Paper Co., G.T.D., Gatineau, 370 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Berlin, Bremen, 391 rolls. 
News Syndicate Co., Inc., Louisianan, Baie Commeau, 5770 
rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co., Newscarrier, Donnacona, 394 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Bremen, Bremen, 2 rolls. 
a Paper Co., International No. 1, Gatineau, 370 
rous. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 96 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
R. Wilson Paper Corp., Cameronia, Glasgow, 116 rolls. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Washington, Hamburg, 108 
rolls, 187 bls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Bremen, Bremen, 2 rolls. 
S. H. Pomerance & Co. Inc., Britannic, London, 2 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
Gilson Bros., Inc., Washington, Hamburg, 693 rolls. 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn Co., Inc., by same, 61 rolls. 
Arkell Safety Bag Co., by same, 8 rolls. 
, American Farmer, London, 2 cs. 
. Gripshom, Gothenburg, 331 rolls. 
Gilson Bros., Inc., Gripshom, Gothenburg, 105 rolls. 
, Hansa, Hamburg, 2 cs. 


KRAFT PAPER 
, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 12 bls., 70 rolls. 

















FILTER MASS 

A. W. Fenton Co., Berlin, Bremen, 200 bls. 
FILTER PAPER 

J. Manheimer, Aquitania, Southampton, 120 bls., 1 cs. 


H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., American Farmer, London, 7 cs. 
C. Schleicher & Schull Co., Inc., Hansa, Hamburg, 17 cs. 


BRISTOL BOARDS 
Keuffel & Esser Co., American Farmer, London, 1 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
L. A. Consmiller, Berlin, Bremen, 5 cs. 
J. J. Gavin Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 3 cs. 


SURFACE BARYTA COATED PAPER 
L. A. Consmiller, Columbus, Bremen, 15 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 26 cs., 95 crates. 


METAL COVERED PAPER 


K. Pauli Co., Berlin, Bremen, 5 cs. 
, Columbus, Bremen, 19 cs. 
K. Pauli Co., Columbus, Bremen, 2 cs. 


PHOTO PAPER 
Heemsoth Kerner Corp., Hansa, Hamburg, 3 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Manconia, Liverpool, 5 drums. 
(duplex). 





DECALCOMANIAS 
Sellers Transportation Co., Bremen, Bremen, 9 cs. 


TRANSFER PAPER 
Dingelstedt & Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 15 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 
W. J. Byrnes & Co., Franconia, Liverpool, 3 cs. 
Atlantic F’d’g Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 24 cs. 
: WRITING PAPER 
H. W. Robinson Co., Washington, Hamburg, 1 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Columbus, Bremen, 3 cs. 


PAPER TUBES 
——., Columbus, Bremen, 10 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


Japan Paper Co., Yamakazi Maru, Kobe, 23 cs. 

W. Bersch, Columbus, Bremen, 19 cs. 

Yardley & Co., American Farmer, London, 2 cs. 

, Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 49 bls., 42 rolls. 

F. C. Strype, Edam, Rotterdam, 9 rolls. 

Paper Sales Agency, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 2 rolls. 
T. N. Fairbanks Co., Noto Maru, Yokohama, 9 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Astri, Buenos Ayres, 86 bls. bag- 





ging. 

Royal Manfg Co., Yamakazi Maru, Kobe, 46 bls. rags. 
Chase National Bank, Yamakazi Maru, Kobe, 45 bls. rags. 
Chase National Bank, Katuragi Maru, Kobe, 22 bls. rags. 
Chase National Bank, Alberta, Algiers, 150 bls. rags. 
Chase National Bank, Konigstein, Antwerp, 126 bls. rags. 


OLD ROPE 
Chase National Bank, American Farmer, London, 50 coils. 
F. Stern, Black Tern, Rotterdam, 51 coils. 
W. Steck & Co., Scanyork, Copenhagen, 51 coils. 
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WOOD PULP 


Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co., Inc., Washington, ———, 100 bls. 
wood pulp, 22 tons. 

Chase National Bank, 
phate. 

———,, Berlin, Bremen, 1093 bls. wood pulp, 

J. Manheimer, Edam, Rotterdam, 25 bls. wood pulp. 

Pulp Sales Corp., Scanyork, Wiborg, 4413 bls. sulphite, 882 
tons. 

———, Hansa, Hamburg, 333 bls. wood pulp, 50 tons. 

Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 350 bls. wood 
pulp, 70 tons. 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 


Darcy Export Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 28 bls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Scanyork, Wiborg, 47 bls. 


ALBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 2, 1938 
Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Francois L. D., Sundsvall, 
1125 bls. sulphite, 225 tons, ‘600 bls., sulphate, 100 tons. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Francots L. D., Sundsvall, 3498 bls. 
sulphate, 583 tons. 
Brown Bros., Harriman & Co., Francois L. D., Hernosand, 
990 bls. sulphate, 165 tons. 
Pagel Horton & Co. Inc., Francois L. D., Munksund, 600 
bls. sulphate, 100 tons. 
Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co. Inc., Francois L. D., , 1375 
bls. sulphite, 275 tons. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., 
bls. sulphate, 250 tons. 
International Paper Co., Snar, Chatham, N. B., 23000 cords 
pulpwood. 


PORTLAND eee 
WEEK ENDING JULY 2, 1938 
———., Francois L. D., Hernosand, 1380 bls. 
tons. 
J. Anderson & Co., Francois L. D., 
sulphate, 2310 tons. 
Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., 
5100 bls. sulphate, 850 tons. 
Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Belos, Sweden, 
pulp. 


Stavangerfiord, Oslo, 540 bls. sul- 


Francois L. D., Soderhamn, 1250 


sulphate, 230 


Sundsvall, 14100 bls. 


Francois L. D., Sundsvall, 


3570 bls. wood 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 2, 1938 

Continental Bank Trust Co., Vamakasi Maru, Kobe, 100 bls. 
hemp waste. 

Elliott Addressing Machine Co., Yoko- 
hama, 20 cs. paper. 

Gottesman & Co. Inc., 
sulphite. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., 
pulp. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., 
phite. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 2, 1938 
Philadelphia National Bank, )amakazi Maru, Kobe, 25 bls. 
rags. 
J. W. Hampton Jr., 
newsprint. 
Wilkinson Bros., & Co. Inc., 
newsprint. 
Pulp Sales Corp., 
299 tons. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Collamer, Havre, 365 bls. rags. 
a Lang Mills, Mormacsun, Wiborg, 201 bls. rags. 
rice & Pierce, Ltd., Hallaren, — , 300 bls. unbleached 
sulphite. 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Hallaren, Sweden, 600 bls. unbleached 
sulphite. 


WILMINGTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 2, 1938 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Mormacsun, Wiborg, 7786 bls. wood 
pulp, 1556 tons. 
Pulp Sales Corp., Scanyork, Wiborg, 4108 bls. sulphite, 821 
tons. 
Paper Trade 769 8-8x19 1-2 ems .... Tred 6 .. 7-5-38.. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Hallaren, , 9000 bls. unbleached 
sulphite. 


Yamakazsi Maru, 
Belos, Sweden, 1200 bls. unbleached 
Sweden, 275 bls. wood 


Belos, 


Tampa, , 750 bls. bleached sul- 


& Co., Mormacsun, Wiborg, 164 rolls 
Mormacsun, Wiborg, 83 rolls 


Mormacsun, Wiborg, 1554 bls. sulphite, 
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BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 2, 1938 
Congoleum Nairn Co., Black Tern, Antwerp, 176 bls. rags. 
Congoleum Nairn Co., Collamer, Havre, 1428 bls. rags. 
Congoleum Nairn Co., Collamer, Bordeaux, 55 bls. rags. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Hallaren, 840 bls. unbleached 
mechanical pulp. 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Hallaren, Sweden, 750 bls. unbleached 
sulphite, 2250 bls. unbleached sulphate. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 2, 1938 


Irving Trust Co., Black Tern, Antwerp, 82 bls. bagging. 
Royal Manfg Co., Black Tern, Antwerp, 98 bls. bagging. 
Guaranty Trust Co., Alberta, Trieste, 1050 bls. sulphite. 
N. Y. Trust Co., Collamer, Havre, 150 bls. rags. 


HOUSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 2, 1938 
Chase National Bank, Alberta, Trieste, 127 bls. bagging. 


MONTREAL IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 2, 1938 
Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Francois L. D., Sundsvall, 
7300 bls. sulphate, 1225 tons. 
Munksund, 4710 


Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Francois L. D., 
bls. sulphate, 785 tons. 


Potdevin Recording Tachometer 


In answer to the wide demand for an instrument 
to measure the output of converting machines, Pot- 
devin Machine Company has developed an effective 

recording tachometer. 

This device (direct-connected 
to the converting machine) gives 
the operator the actual output of 
each unit. 

The tachometer for bag ma- 
chines tells: 

1. Speeds at which bag ma- 
chine should operate. 

2. The speed at which machine 
is operating. 

3. The number of bags pro- 
duced daily. 

4. The number of bags pro- 
duced per minute—in hundreds. 

5. The number of bags pro- 
duced per hour—in thousands. 

- The total number of bags produced on a ma- 
chine. 


7. The number of bags produced for a given run. 

8. The number of bags per roll of paper. 
Similar results are obtained from the tachometers 
tor printing presses, waxers, slitters, etc. 

A folder describing this tachometer may be ob- 
tained by writing to Potdevin Machine Company, 
1223 38th street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


R. W. Mayhew in Parliament 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Vancouver, B. C., July 2, 1938—R. W. Mayhew 
has now taken his seat as the first Liberal member of 
Parliament to be elected in Victoria, B. C., for 
thirty years. He is president and managing di- 
rector of the Sidney Roofing & Paper Co., and was 
elected to the Federal House last January, but owing 
to a prolonged illness was prevented from taking 
his seat until this time. Prior to proceeding to 
Ottawa he spent a short rest period at Banff. 
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Perforated Screens 


Stseees | For Pulp and Paper Mills iasseies 







Settee Steel, Copper, Brass 
Terre Bronze, Monel Metal 
TITTITT) and Other Alloys 


Trrrry 5 Punched for Centrifugal 
Serer ee. and Rotary Screens, 


Seeeee er Pulp Washers, Drainer 


PMC-1810. Potdevin Multisize 6-color Oil-ink Flour Bag Press. | FRR ePrry 










Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. ROO 


harles Mundt & Sons NN 


7 Fairmount Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 














ANILINE, OIL, ROTOGRAVURE INKS, ROLL TO 
ROLL, ROLL TO SHEET, MULTI-SIZE, MULTI- 
COLOR, RUBBER OR METAL PLATES, FINE INK 
DISTRIBUTION & OTHER PATENTED FEATURES, 
80” WIDTHS. 
























POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 
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ENGLISH 


UNIFORM ° SUPERIOR ° DEPENDABLE 


English China Clays Sales Corporation 
551 Fitth Avenue, New Yerk City 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape JourRNAL, 
Wednesday, July 6, 1938. 


The current week in the wholesale paper market 
reflects more optimism than for some weeks past. 
Opinion is quite generally expressed that the recent 
substantial reductions in quoted market prices of 
bonds, ledgers and book papers, has improved market 
conditions. Production is holding up extremely well 
and while wholesale demand is unsatisfactory in some 
lines, the prevailing opinion in distribution circles is 
that a substantial improvement will soon set in. In 
more normal years the months of July and August 
have been ordinarily seasonally dull but a consider- 
able part of the wholesale trade expects this year 
will prove exceptional in this respect and that the 
uptrend in demand may be looked for within a 
week or two. With prices of practically all white 
papers now at the most attractive levels they have 
been for some time, and with the general business 
situation showing steady improvement, it is believed 
in the trade that the trend is now definitely upward. 

The demand for newsprint continues good and 
shipments under contract are going forward in good 
volume. Prices of newsprint are unchanged and no 
reduction from prevailing representative market quo- 
tations are expected in the near future. 


The kraft paper market reports substantial im- 
provement during the last two weeks and the uptrend 
continues. In general, conditions are better in this 
division of the industry than at any time since last 
April. The highly competitive situation which 
has been present in kraft bag paper or No. 2 wrapping 
paper, for some months, continues. Price cutting in 
the converting branch is prevalent and some low 
prices have been reported on high quality bags for 
commercial use, such as cement sacks. This reduc- 
tion below currently quoted market prices is, how- 
ever, confined to bags and bag paper prices have not 
been reduced below prevailing quotations. 


Chemical Pulp 


Little change is reported in the chemical pulp 
market for the current week. The trend is down- 
ward but no change in representative quoted market 
prices on any standard grade of imported or domestic 
pulp has been reported this week. Small lots of pulp 
of various grades have been sold at under quoted 
market prices, but the tonnage of this resale business 
has been small and has had no effect on the rela- 
tively firm prices of standard grades of pulp. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The demand for mechanical pulp is light. 
of all standard grades, domestic and imported, con- 
tinue unchanged at prevailing quotations. 


Prices 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The demand for old rope and bagging continues 
very light. Prices are virtually nominal in all grades 
of domestic and foreign old rope, with the exception 
of sisal strings which are lower for this week, Lower 
quotations on foreign and domestic No. 1 gunny, 
heavy wool tares, and bright bagging, are reported 
for the current week. 

Rags 

The prices of many grades of new and old domestic 
rags have been reduced this week. The only exception 
is new No. 1 white shirt cuttings in which demand 
continues relatively good, as limited stocks are being 
accumulated, and prices are higher for the week. 
Several grades of old domestic rags, such as No. 1 
white repacked, miscellaneous and No. 2 white re- 
packed, are lower this week. Other grades are un- 
changed. The foreign rag market continues inactive 
and quotations are nominal. 


Waste Paper 


The demand for all grades of waste paper continues 
very light, with little business being done in the lower 
grades. Prices for practically all grades are lower 
this week. 


Twine 


The demand for many grades of hard and soft 
fiber twines are reported as light. Prices are rela- 
tively firm and no change from prevailing representa- 
tive market quotations are reported for the current 
week. 


Australia Makes 85,000 Tons of Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., July 6, 1938—Approximately 
85,000 long tons of paper and board were manufac- 
tured in Australia during 1937, all of which was 
manufactured from imported pulp, according to re- 
ports from the office of the American Trade Com- 
missioner, Sydney. The production of paper will be 
increased substantially and the manufacture of wood 
pulp will be undertaken for the first time when two 
new plants now in the course of construction are 
finished and the projected plant for the manufacture 
of newsprint has been erected. 


Columbia Envelope Co. Makes Changes 


The Columbia Envelope Company, 345 West Hub- 
bard street, Chicago, IIl., announces the appointment 
of Wendell A. Sebastian as president and general 
manager and regrets to announce the retirement from 
the company of W. H. Rife. 
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CASEIN 


connie 
Uniform Quality 


Dependable Service 


Special Types to Meet 
Unusual Requirements 


CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 
DIVISION OF THE BORDEN COMPANY 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


40 Years of Service to Users of Casein Products 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 
Telephone Murray Hill 2-3570 


WOoo0oD PULP 


Cable Address: “‘LAGERLOF NEWYORK’”’ 


Mill Cogs 


ON SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE 
We make all kinds of Mill Cogs and have eqecial facilities 
that will be of great service to you. We make 
of “ready dressed’ cogs which are 


READY TO RUN 


the moment driven and keyed. Write at 
once for circular “G’’ and instruction sheets 


“*: THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Established 1882 


WATERBURY FELTS 


Are Made By 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
ORISKANY, NEW YORK 
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THE 
DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 


Write us about your Felt prob- 
lems and let us help you reduce 
your Felt Costs—we will call any- 
where at any time. 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen manufacturers since 1856 





“I've used CINCINNATI 
RUBBER COVERED’ ROLLS 
for 20 YEARS 

. THERE’S NONE BETTER” 


THE CINCINNATI RUBBER MFG. CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Since 1901 


MANUFACTURERS 


TOILET ROLL aes MACHINES 
TOWEL ROLL CONVERTERS 


EMBOSSING EQUIPMENT 


ANILINE PRINTERS 
TOWEL oe MACHINES 
ROTA 


CARD CUTTERS 


SLITTERS FOR VULCANIZED FIBRE 
126-128 W. Fontaine St. 


Phila., Penna 


SO, AL CARR TAREE NANETTE 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Uffice of the Paper TraveE JourNaL, 
Wednesday, July 6, 1938. 


BLANC FIXE—Quotations on blanc fixe are firm and 
conform to prevailing prices. The pulp is quoted at from 
$42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; the powder is offered at 
from 31% to 334 cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—The prices of bleaching 
powder continue unchanged at prevailing quotations. 
Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2 to $2.25 per 100 
pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN—The demand for casein is fair. Prices are 
unchanged for the week. Domestic ground casein is quoted 
at 8 cents per pound; domestic finely ground at 9 cents per 
pound. All prices in bags, car lot quantities. 


CAUSTIC SODA—Prices of caustic soda continue un- - 


changed at prevailing quotations. Solid caustic soda is 
quoted at from $2.10 to $2.30 per 100 pounds; flake and 
ground at from $2.50 to $2.70 per 100 pounds, in drums, 
at works. 

CHINA CLAY—The demand for china clay is moder- 
ate. Prices continue unchanged at prevailing quotations. 
Imported clay is quoted at from $14.10 to $25 per ton, 
ship side. Domestic filler clay is offered at from $6.50 to 
$12 per ton; coating clay at from $11 to $22 per ton, 
at mines. 


CHLORINE—tThe prices of chlorine are unchanged 
and conform to prevailing quotations. Chlorine is quoted 
at $2.15 per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, f.o.b., 
works. 


ROSIN—The demand for rosin is reported as fair. 
Prices of some grades are unchanged for the week. “G” 
gum rosin is quoted at $4.47; “FF” wood rosin at $4.30 
per 280 pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at Savannah. 
Seventy per cent gum rosin size is quoted at $2.63 per 
100 pounds, f.o.b., shipping point. 


SALT CAKE—Prices of salt cake are firm and un- 
changed at prevailing quotations. Quotations range at 
from $12 to $13.50 per ton; chrome salt cake at from $11 
to $12 per ton, f.o.b., shipping point. Imported salt cake 
is offered at from $14.50 to $15 per ton, Gulf or Atlantic 
Seaboard, on dock. 

SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash continue firm 
and unchanged. Quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at 
works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in 
bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—The corn starch market is relatively firm 
and prices are unchanged for the week. Globe pearl is 
quoted at $2.60 per 100 pounds, in bags, and at $2.85 
in barrels. Special paper starch is offered at $2.70 per 
100 pounds, in bags, and at $2.95 in barrels. All prices 
in car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Quotations on sllplgate 
of alumina continue unchanged at prevailing prices, The 
commercial grades are quoted at $1.15 per 100 pounds; 
iron free at $1.30 per 100 pounds, in barrels, car lot quan- 
tities, f.0.b., works. 

SULPHUR—The prices of sulphur are unchanged and 
conform to prevailing quotations. Annual contracts are 
quoted at $18 per long ton, f.o.b., cars at mines. Spot and 
nearby car lots are quoted at $21 per ton. 


TALC—The prices of talc are unchanged at prevailing 
quotations. Domestic talc is offered at from $15 to $18 per 
ton, Eastern mines. Imported talc is quoted at from $25 
to $40 per ton, on dock. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper 


(Delivered New York; 


News, per ton— 
Roll, contract e- 
Sh e- 
Kraft—per cwt.—Delivered Zone A 


No. 1 Northern....$5.25 @ 

Superstandard . 4.12% @ 5.00 

Northern Standard 
Wrapping 

Standard Wrapping 4. ‘00 


Tissues—Per 


White No. 
White No. 


- es 
Unbl. Toilet, 1 wee 
Bleached Toilet. . 


Paper Towels— 


Unbleached -...... 1.80 
Bleached 2. 
ao cewt.—C, Lf. a. 


No. ute 
No. 
No. 
No. 


27.5 
Sei Mila. Li. Chip. 42.50 
qe Lined Chip... 45.00 
hite Pat. Coated. 55.00 
Kraft Liners 2. 
Binders Boards 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices :— 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 


100% 

Rag 

Ext. 

No. 1.$39.10@$46.00 $40.25 @$47.25 
100% 
31.05@ 36.50 32.20@ 37.75 
29.90@ 35.00 
24.75@ 29.00 


21.65@ 26.25 


Rag . 
5% 
- 23.60@ 27.75 


Oo 
g . 17.55@ 21.50 18.70@ 22.75 
25% 
Rag . 14.65@ 17.75 15.80@ 19.25 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgere— 
White. Assorted Items 


Delivered in Zone 1 


Bonds 
No. 1...$8.80@$10.75 
No, 2... 7.90@ 9.50 9.05@ 11.00 
No. 4... 7.00@ 8.50 8.20@ 10.00 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 
rree Sheet Book Papers— 


White, Cased Paper. 


Ledgers 
$9.95 @$12.00 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


Glossy Coated. ..$10.80@$12.25 
Glossy Coated.. 9.25@ 10.50 
No. 3 Glossy Coated... 8.15@ 9.25 
No. 4 Glossy Coated.. 7 8.75 

No. 1 owe (water- 
_marked) 8.75 
8.00 


7.75 


No, 1 
No. 2 
3 


@ 
° 
So 


NQANNN™N 
ourNouUD 
oumoon 


Ivory & 


Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantie Ports) 
No. 1 Imported— 


(Delivered) 


No. 1 Domestic and 
Canadian 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf 
Coas? Ports) 


Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign)— 


Prime Bleached Sul- 
phite 
Prime Qualities— 
Easy-Bleaching Sul- 
phite 
Strong Unbleached 
Sulphite 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Kraft Bieached 2.75 
Kraft Light & Strong 2.00 
Kraft No. 1 1.85 
Kraft No. 2 1.75 


(F.o.b. Pulp Mill) 
Kraft Domestic 1.75 @ 2.25 


(Delivered) 
Soda Bleached 


Add 60 cents per short ton, 
charges for Albany; $2.50 for 
Ports East and $3.50 for Lake 
“Vest of Mackinae Straits. 


Domestic Rage 
New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. 
Silesias No. 1 
New Unbleached.. 
Blue Overall 4 
Fancy 
WwW ashabies 
— Khaki Cut- 


oO. D. "Khaki Cuttings 4. :00 


Old Rags 


White, No. 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ..... 2.60 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Xoofing Rags— 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 4 
No. 


620898 88 88 88 


Foreign Rag: 


New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 
Light Flannelettes... 5.50 
New White Cuttings. 7.00 
New Light Oxford.. 4.00 
New Light Prints... 3.00 


Sane 


RSSaAass 


®HDOHOSS9 


Old Rags 


7.50 
6.50 
4.50 


White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Linens. 


@8® 
se 
\ss 
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DILECTO 


laminated bakelite parts for Paper Machines 


CONTINENTAL: DIAMOND FIBRE COMPANY 


Newark, Delaware 


GEIGY 
DYESTUFF MAKERS SINCE 1859 


Passente in U. S. ano BRANCHES 
Canapa BY Boston, Paoviwencr, 
GEIGY COMPANY INC. Toronto, Patrape.raia, 
89-91 Bamciay Sraeer, Cuaatorrs, CINCINNATI, 
New Yorx New Yorx Portiann, Ons. 


J.W.SINGER sng 
COPPER PIPES AND FITTINGS Pdr Pode) MADE SPECIALLY FoR FS 


Pe pg PAPER and PULP MILL tse — 
for Paper Mill use. ©.°%6 C Steel snd other metals: Heat-treated. fommd 
$5 South Main Street Middletown. Ohio . e Ye ) HENDRICK MFC. CO. = 


oa 8 Dundaf St. Carbondale, P 
cos In Prineipal Cities 


Sree aed aes? | DRY PAPER EVENLY 


f VACUUM PUMPS Stickle Automatic Steam Controls 


_ a Drainage systems for Dryers and heating systems 
DRYER EXHAUST PUMPS Condensation economizers for bention air 
DRYER DRAINAGE PUMPS Deaerating feed water heaters, reducing vaives. steam trape. 


PUMPS RETURN LINE HEATING PUMPS oil and steam separators. 
SAY CONDENSATION PUMPS NICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES CO., 
NASH ENGINEERING CO., SO. NORWALK, CONN 7 ee ndianapolis, tn 


INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS 


Fourdrinier Wires 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


PY PVAARD 
nn NSIDNUDW 
umn OoUMMmOUMO 


i ee 
Appieton Woolen Mills, Appleton, Wisconsin 


TECHNICAL BOOKS AVAILABLE 
PAPERMAKING MATERIALS $3.00 
CHEMISTRY OF THE SULPHITE PROCESS 3.00 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PAPERMAKING, Vol. I 10.08 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PAPERMAKING, Vol. II 8.60 

LOCKWOOD TRADE or CO., Inc. 

15 W. 47th St., N. Y. 


CAAPORAIORS 6 FRTERS fr Pl th a BOSSINS ee 


SWENSON EVAPORATOR COMPANY 
eer Lathrop Ave 
y (Chicago Seburb), tI, 


PULP MILL MACH’Y FINISHING ROOM MACH’Y ae = 


— FRICTION CLUTCHES — 


cy Riana ROEHLEN ENGRAVING WORKS INC. 


SANDS 


Dus rys 
RSSaAass 


suowwvw' 


Dre NaH DEN A i) Ee 
f oP ih S STAWPENNE pitas S (27 ROCHESTER, N. Y 


Srp Sa as WEN | 
Kd deted dott to kok 


wes 
2 
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Linens. 
Cotton. 
Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
Light Prints.. 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons.. 
French Blue Linens. . 
Checks and Blues... 
Linsey Garments.... 
Dark Cottons 
Old Shopperies 
New Shopperies 
French Blues 


White 
White 
White 


CONUMNOWUUNNN 
COUMMOOoOMUn 


$0 $090 po om 09 9 90 So PO 
®QQQHQHOQQHQHHHHOSHOS 


NENNNEw so 
oOumoooumu 


wneas| | nom ayo Niy 


ROK eet 
ooumoeo 


Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill, f. 0. b. N. 


Gunny No. 1— 


Foreign x @ 
Domestic 25 @ 
Wool Tares, white... 1.5 @ 
Wool Tares, heavy... 1.55 @ 
Bright Bagging 45 @ 


Manila Rope— 


Foreign s @ 
Domestic 75 @ 


¥.) 


Jute Threads...... 2.75 @ 3. 


Sisal Strimgs........ d @ 
Mixed Strings..... r @ 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


#havings— 
White Envelope , 
Cuttings @ 


2.60 
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Urdinary Hard 
White No. 1.... 
Soft White No. 1.. 
Soft White Extra.. 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag..... 
Solid Flat Book... 
Crumbled No. 1... 
Ledger Stock White. 
Ledger Stock Colored 
ew B. B. Chips.... 
Manila— 
New Env. Cut..... 
New Cuttings 
Old Kraft Macnine— 
Compressed bales. . 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.15 
Strictly Overissue.. .40 
Strictly Folded.... .20 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .05 


Twines 


(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 


Coarse Polished— 


be Bind 
rE 


Fine Polished— 
Fine India 


Un ae 


Tube Rope.. 

Wall Paper... 6 
Wrapping 

Soft Fiber Rope... 


(Hard Fiber) 
Medium Java -09 
Mex. Sisal 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Brice to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 


sert Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. 
New White, No. 2. 
Light nee 


Sesies = — 
Ick “Sies lesian, soft. 03 
— saanehes..« 
Washable, No. 1. 2148 
Blue Overall 
""quene——Senaoing © to ale 
Washable No. 2. 01 
New Bl 
Fancy Percales.... 
New Biack Soft... 
New Light Seconds 
New Dark Seconds 
Khaki Cuttings— 


05%@ 
034@ 
.04 


898095 


Corduroy 
New Canvas 
New Black Mixed. 


8@SS 698000 


Sa 
~y 
RN 
® 


06 
-04 
ae 


08% 


01% 
04% 


01 
‘01 
02 
04% 
75 
04 
02% 


Oey 
02% 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

ibirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous | 


Foreign No. 1.... 
Domestic No. 1... 
Domestic No, 2... 
Roofing Bagging. . 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Shavinge— 
No. Hard ime. 2.25 
No. 1.85 
No. 75 

Golid Ledger Books.. 1.50 

Overissue 


eccsccseees 1,30 
5 


tings, extra quality 2.10 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Gunny, No. 1— 
Foreign 


Domestic 
Manila ae 


No. 1 
Burla: 
New Becta Cuttings 1.75 


Old Papers 
(CF. o. b. Phils.) 


Shavin: 
No. 
No. 


1 T Hard White. 2.15 
2 Hard White. 2.00 
No. 1 Soft White.. 1.80 
om 2 Soft White.. 1.25 


1 Mixed -70 

Sold’ Laken Stock.. 1.50 
Ledger Stock, white. 1.00 
Ledger Stock, colored .75 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. 
Manila Cuttings 
Print Manila 
Container Manila.... 
Kraft Paper 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board Chip. 
Binders Board iD. 

gated Board... 
Overissue News 
Old Newspapers 


BOSTON 


No. 1 Old Manila... 
White Blank News.. 
No. 1 Kraft 

Mixed Papers. 


Paper Wool Strings. . 
Overissue News 

Box Board Chips.... 
Corrugated Boxes.... 
Kraft corrugated boxes 
Screening Wrappers. . 


Bagging 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 


Manila Rope— 
Foreign 


60'S 
* 


©998899898599880000 


@® QO GOOQHOHH O88 


Se a® 


889 8889980898 8 08 


88 860689 9$098099 


®QEQSOS9O8O888 


@ 2.50 


Sisal Rope 

Mixed Rope 
Transmission Rope. . 
Soft Jute Ropes 
Jute Carpet Threads. 


®QQQHO® 


Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign 
Domestic 

Bleachery Burlap.... 


®@®@S 


Scrap Burlap— 
oreign 

Domestic 
Scrap Sisal 1 
Scrap Sisal for Shred- 

ding 1.75 
Wool Tares, Heavy.. 
New Burlap Cuttings 1.75 
Aust. Wool Pouches. 2.75 
Heavy balin bagging 1.85 
Paper Mill Bagging.. 1.00 
No. 2 Bagging -60 


QHHHHOH @SO 


1.60 
1.50 
1.50 


1.90 
1.65 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1,15 

70 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 


New iim Prints. 
New White No. 1... 
New_White_No. 2. 
New Light Flannel- 
ettes 
Silesias No. 
New Black Silesias.. 
Silesias No. 1 
Soft Unbleached 
Blue Cheviots 
Fancy 
Washable sae 


Cettens—accoraing to grades— 
04 


uroy . 
New _ Canvas 
B.V.D. Cuttings 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
White No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Twos and Blues 
Third and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous . 
Black Stockings. 


Roofing Stock— 


Foreign Rags 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 


Dark Cottons 

Dutch Blues 2.6 
New Checks and Blues 2. as 
Old ppetans 2.25 
Old Linsey garments. 1. 3 
New Silesias........ 6 


080888 


CHICAGO 


Old Papers 


(F. 0. b. Chicago) 


Shavings— 


No. 1 White Enve- 
lope Cuttings.... 1.80 
No. 1 Hard White. 1.70 
No. 1 Soft White.. 1.50 
Ledger & aertetines. « 
Solid Books 


ae 
oo 


New Kraft Cuts..... 1.10 @ 
Manila Env. Cuts... Nominal 
Ex. No. 1 Manila... Nominal 
Print Manila i 


Old Newspapers— 


No. 1 Folded News 
No. 1 Mixed Paper 


Roofing Stocks— 


-30 
-20 


TORONTO 


Bonds and Ledgers 


Bond—White 11.85 
Bond—Tints .12.85 
Bond—Golden 12: 


No. 5 Ledger—White .1185 

No. 5 Ledger—Tints. .1285 

No. 6 Bond—White .10.75 

No. 6 Bond—Tints .11.25 

No. 6 Bond—Golden 
me 


7 Bond—White . 
No. : Bond—Tints 
No. 7 Bomd—Golden - 


enna aestenre 
¥ 
050000 © 000 08980 90990 


No. 2 Conte Book 

and Litho 
No. 3 Coated Book 

and Litho 0.00 
Coated tinted......13.50 


Wrapping —delrvered— 


®@3008 68 ® 8 


Bld 


| slid 


=o 
liseis 


(F. o. b. Cars, Toronto) 


News per ton— 


Rolls (contract). oes @ 
9.50 @ 


Ground wood........27.00 
Unbleached Sulphite. .49.00 
Book (Class 1) ‘i 


Select (Class 3) 
Kraft 


@ 
@ 
@ 
Writing (Class 2). @ 
@ 
@ 
Soda @ 


Old Waste Paper 


& 
pee 
Ne 
a 


(In carload lots, f.0.b. Teronse) 


Shavings— . 
White Env. Cut.. 


White Blk. News.. 


Book and oo gel 
Flat Magazine 

Book Stock (cla) -80 
Light and Crum- 

pled Book Stock. .70 
Ledgers and Writ- 


- 2.25 
2.15 


Manilas— 


New Manila Cut... 1.35 
Printed Manilas... .45 
Kraf 9 


News and Scrap— 
Strictly Qratigone. .50 
Strict 45 

No. 1 Mixed Pen Paper.. 30 


e898 9668 889 8 


Domestie Rags 


(Price to mills, f. o. b. Toros 


No. 1 White Shirt 
Cuttings .06%@ 


Fancy Shirt Cuttings .02%@ 


oa 





